





For a neat take-off—the 
official Senior Girl Scout 
Uniform makes a hit in 
every field. Twice as duti- 
ful with its matching 
slacks, it’s smart—trim— 


and so practical. 


Rayon gabardine in dark green makes the tatlored, two 
| piece uniform, with its detachable white collar—and the 





| smooth-fitting slacks. Wear the slacks with the uniform 


blouse or your pet shirt. Both in sizes 12-20. 


0-109 Official Uniform - - - - $4.95 
8-110 Slacks to match = -<-- - 3.50 
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MEET th MALONES 





MR. CHIPS IS MINI ALI MINE!’ P A R 7 
THE WORDS SANG THEMSELVES TO 
HER GAYLY IN A GLAD) SINGSON( 


ARY FRED MALONE started hoi..c trom the Crest- 

wood stables riding the black horse, Mr. Chips. The 

January wind had the moist feel of snow in it as it 
rippled the bridle reins, flapped the green scarf over Mary 
Fred's unruly dark hair, tugged at the end knotted under her 
tanned, squarish chin. For the first mile or two she rode hap 
pily without realizing that she had, as her younger brother 
Johnny would say, “opened her mouth and put her foot in it, 
when she had said impulsively, “TIL buy Mr. Chips 

At first, as she rode down the sandy road that led toward 
the outskirts of Denver, the rhythm of the horse's trot had 
kept time to a glad singsong inside her, “Mr. Chips is mine 
all mine. He's nobody else's but mine!’ And Mr. Chips’s 
ear had kept twitching back as though he didn't want to miss 
a word of it. She had reached over and patted his warm, 
black, sinewy shoulder. 

Mary Fred Malone was sixteen now. She had been riding 
at the Crestwood stables since she was cleven and had come 
out there with a school club. All that time she had loved the 
black horse, Mr. Chips, with his two white front feet and the 
splash of white in his forchcad. He was a wise and gentle 
horse. The whole class had learned to ride on him 

From the Crestwood Riding Stables to Mary Fred's home 
was six and a half miles. She knew because she often drove 
out with her chum, Lila Sears, when Liia s mother let her take 
her car. Lila’s mother was the kind who charted every quar- 
ter hour of her daughter's life. “It's six and a half miles be- 
tween here and the stables,” she would say firmly, “so you 
girls can ride for an hour and then leave promptly at five 
thirty. That will give you time, Lila, to drop Mary Fred off, 


and be howe in tie to chinge tor dinner at six 


Mary Fred impulsivel) 
buys a horse, an action 
typical of the warm- 
hearted Malones 
family so. human you 
can't- help loving them 


ad 


A NEW SERIAL 


LENORA 
MALTINGLY 


_— WEBER 


Just as Mary Fred and Mr. Chips reached the br which 
crossed the sand creck, a car's honking sounded behind them 
and they pulled over to one side. It was Lila: 
roadster. If Mary Fred hadn't been riding her new 


she would have been there in the seat beside her 


wien mers 


dividing a 


candy bat 


Lila sat a minute regarding her friend and the newly bought 
black horse, and her expression of anxicty and admiration was 
typical of her. Since they were four, Lila had tagged a, Mory 


Fred's heels every minute she could escape her mother's jurts 
di.tion, and because she was so dominated herself, she wor 
shtped Mary Fred for her unhampered initiative. But now 
she suid worriedly, “Honest, you'd better change your mind 
and take Mr. Chips buck 

I cant,’ Mary Fred with overly bright. s: 
“Mack said I couldn't bring him back. He said a 
I'd spoiled his sale of Mr. Chips to the farmer, I'd have to 
stick to my bargain.’ 

‘Did you pay for him?” Lila asked 

‘I paid him that fifteen dollars | had with me —-you know 
I brought it along because we were going to shop for our 
formals. And I promised Mack to pay the other fifteen for 
Mr. Chips just as soon as I could. 

The two girls had planned to mect Lila’s mother at a dress 
shop on Colfax Avenue after their ride and start the dress 
hunt, so as to be ready for the big school Spring Formal in 
March 

If only you hadn't had that fifteen dollars with you!” Lila 
lamented. ‘My granddad always said that money, or a gun, in 
your jeans could get the best intentioned fellow into trouble 
If only those doggoned new boots oi mime hadn't pinched my 


said an nile 


loag as 
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Ilustrated by GERTRUDE HOWE 


fect so that I had to go and change them 
with Mr. Chips! 

For it had been in those brief moments while Lila was 
changing out of her stitf, new boots that Mary Fred had drifted 
over to the stall of the black horse. Mack, the owner of the 
Crestwood stables, had explained to them all that he was hav- 
ing to sell the horse because of a strained tendon in his right 
front leg. Mack, who was a kind owner, had sighed; he hat- 
ed to part with Mr. Chips 


and leave you there 


he'd never had a horse so sweet 
tempered, so understanding. The leg would be all right if it 
were humored for a few months, but because Mack had so 
many Clubs taking military training, he had to fill every stall 
with an active, rentable horse. He was having to sell Mr 
Chips cheap to a neighboring farmer 

Why didn’t you let the farmer buy him ? 
know 

Mary Fred took a long breath. “Well, I was standing there 
by Mr. ¢ hips’s stall and he was kind of nuzzling my shoul 
der 


Lila wanted to 


He's always been crazy about you, Mary Fred,” Lila said 
and this farmer came in and he was dirty and smelly, 

and he reached up and yanked Mr. Chips’s head down and 
started to pry open his mouth to look at his teeth. Mr. Chips 
reared his head back and the fellow cuffed him hard, right on 


his nose, and—-and honestly, tt made me sick. Swect old 
Chips! 
‘T know,” Lila said soberly, remembering when she, a 


scared little beginner, had climbed upon the old horse's steady 
back. “I never could have taken my first hurdle if Mr. Chips 
hadn't—oh, kind of promised he'd see me through. 

A few heavy flakes of snow came sifting down. Mary Fred 
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stared at the fragile perfection of a frosty star on her green- 
mittened hand. “You'd better go on, Lila,” she said, “and 
mect your mother. It's going to snow.” 

Lila reached for the starter. “It worries me for you to be 
taking that horse home, even though you're a Malone. My 
folks would just hit the ceiling—-and I can't even imagine 
what would happen to me when they came down.” 

Mary Fred stared after Lila’s car as Mr. Chips jogged on 
No, nor could she, Mary Fred, imagine what would happen to 
Lila if she ever did anything not previously sanctioned by her 
mother. Lila couldn't buy a pair of stockings without her 
mother at her elbow choosing-the shade, deciding on the 
price. Lila’s whole life was bordered by the phrase, “But 
Mother thinks Mary Fred remembered one time when 
they had been at the neighborhood store and Lila had had 
lamb chops on her list. The butcher had no lamb chops 
Mary Fred had said, “Why don't you get ham?” But Lila 
didn't dare. She had to telephone her mother and ask what 
she should substitute for lamb chops. It had never been 
that way in the Malone home. The young Malones made their 
own decisions about lamb chops and life 


Dictators only 
make you soft inside, 


People have to 
if they don't, they're lost 


Mother used to say 
learn to make decisions themselves 
when an emergency comes 

Mr. Chips’s limping became more pronounced as the miles 
grew. Mary Fred's happy exultancy had slowed down, too 
Now the chant inside her seemed to keep time to that quer 
ulous tune, “What you gom’ to do when the rent comes 
round 2?” Only the words were, “What you goin’ to do when 
you get your horse home? What you gom' to say? How you 
gom to pay? 
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She was almost at the city limits now, though the 
snow was swirling down so heavily that she could 
see neither the university buildings nor the brick 
homes she usually saw from this rise. She hated to 
ride a limping horse. She slid out of the saddle 
and walked along, leading him 

She was troubled, but not scared. Her mother 
had been dead for three years, but Father had the 
same ideas about young people making their own 
decisions. He would only say, “Well, Mary Fred, 
if youve bought a horse -and if you want the 
horse enough to do without other things and work 
to pay for him—that s up to you. 

The snow kept balling up on the heels of her rid 
ing boots. She tried to walk fast, for she remem 
bered that this was the day her brother Johnny was 
to trade in his old typewriter for one less old. She 
had hoped to be home in time to clean off the big 
old desk which Johnny and she had once, hoping to dandy it 
up, painted blue. Yes, today was the day Johnny was to turn 
in his old typewriter and pay down his savings on—not a 
brand new one, but one that would write without skipping 
two spices when you hit the space bar, or none at all, and 
write all the s’s, w’s, and w’s as capitals. 
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The snow was coming down in great wet flurries by the 
time Mary Fred reached the edge of town. There was not 
much farther to go. She stopped and thumped her cold hands 
together, squirmed her foot on which the boot had rubbed a 
blister. Mack had given her a gunny sack half full of oats to 
last Mr. Chips until she could buy some for him, and it hung, 
its weight divided, over Mr. Chips’s shoulders. She shook 
the clinging snow off it, too. 

Then she took a few steps, stopped again, and reached in 
side her boot and pulled her stocking smooth over her rubbed 
heel. As she straightened, she saw (Continued on page 30) 
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A SMALL TRUCK WITH A WYOMING LICENSE HAD EVI 
DENTLY BEEN HIT AND THE JOLT HAD TIPPED THE 
EGGS OUT. JOHNNY WAS TRYING TO PICK THEM UP 








About the Negro contralto 
whose performance inspired 
Arturo’ Toscanini to say, 
"A voie like yours 1s heard 
once in a hundred years” 


MARIAN ANDERSON RECEIVING THE BOK AWARD WHICH 
HFR NATIVE PHILADELPHIA BESTOWFD ON HER IN THE 
FORM OF A PLAQUE AND A_ $10,000 CHECK IN 1941 
THE AWARD WAS PRESENTED TO HER BY DEEMS TAYLOR 

SINGING voice has been de 

\ scribed as a gift of God. It is 

H the one musical instrument 

== Re” which cannot be bought, nor handed 





dowi: to future generations. The famous violins of Guarne 
rius and Stradivarius are a heritage of the centuries. They 
still sing for us with matchless tone, but the use of a beauti- 
ful voice 1s permitted to but one favored individual. Its pos 
session alone will not make a great artist, unless he ts spirit 
ually and mentally endowed to make the highest use of his 
gift 

A hundred years ago, in Sweden, the child-soprano Jenny 
Lind indicated early that she was destined for an extraordi 
nary career. Here in America another child-singer has made 
history. Little Marian Anderson, born in the Negro quarter 
of the city of Philadelphia, was found to possess a contralto 
of magnificent range and quality. Her musical intelligence 
and her devotion to her art have made her one of the great 
singers of Our times 

No famous voice has had a more favorable environment 
in which to develop than that of Marian Anderson. Must 
is a natural expression of her race, and no people have finer 
vocal equipment 


ARIAN ANDERSON remembers, with a kind of af- 
fection, the white marble doorsteps of the houses in 
Philadelphia where she grew up. By scrubbing them, she 


once earned enough money to buy a violin 












AS A YOUNG GIRL—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN FRANCE 


MARIAN 


The daily scouring of the family doorstep is a ritual fa 
miliar to many a Philadelphia child, and Marian liked to hear 
the swish of her mother’s scrubbing brush and see the swirl 
of soapsuds over the wet stone. For rhythm was a language 
she understood before she understood speech 

Rhythm talked to her in many tongues. Now it ticked 
inside her father’s watch. At other times it puffed and sang 
from the kettle’s spout on her mother’s stove, or tapped a 
lively beat on the pavement whenever a horse went by, or 
passed like thunder down the street on the rumble of wheels 
Any rhythmic noise is, for a canary, an invitation to song, 
and so it was for Marian. 

She raised her voice in a babbling accompaniment to her 
mother's housework, feeling the impulse to sing whenever 
she heard the sweep of the broom, or the hum of the sewing 
machine. Very soon, however, she learned to memorize and 
Carry a tune 

An aunt sang frequently in the Anderson home, and 
shortly her little niece was imitating the melodies she heard 
But harmony excited Marian even more than melody. She 
thrilled under the impact of its resonance rolling out of her 
grandmother's small pedal-organ, and from the throats of 
men and women singing Negro spirituals 

All during infancy she was unconsciously absorbing musi- 
cal impressions, and then, when she was about three, she 
made a discovery that was equally important to her devel- 
opment. Her mother had told the child to sit quietly in her 
high chair while she herself prepared breakfast in another 




















Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


By CONSTANCE BUEL BURNETT 


ANDERSON 


room. Marian had always been permitted to trot about the 
kitchen. Often she had been allowed to stand on a chair 
and stir the breakfast porridge with a wooden spoon. This 
morning, the ways of grown people seemed inexplicably 
cruel. She screamed with indignation, and while she screamed 
something strange happened that she was never to forget 

A flowered border decorated the 
wallpaper of the room in which she 
sat. Marian saw the flowers each time 
she threw back her head and opened 
her mouth to get her breath. Sudden- 
ly she became alert and watchful, even 
though she went on crying as loudly 
as ever. The flowers were moving 
They were swaying in time to her cry 
ing—they were dancing! Marian 
brushed away angry tears and stared 
As she gazed, the forget-me-nots 
smiled at her, a large chrysanthemum 
nodded its head, and a blue rose was 
suddenly transformed into a prince 
with a plumed hat. The prince bowed 
to a purple lilac, and the lilac turned 
into a curtsying lady. Then all the 
flowers danced and sang. 

When her mother came back from 
the kitchen, the little girl was singing 
happily, nor did she ever again mind 





LEFT: MISS ANDERSON WAS THE ARTIST CHOSEN 
TO SING AT THE 1942 HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM 
IN NEW YORK CITY. THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN ON 
THAT OCCASION, SHOWS HER IN THE BOOTH OF THI 
AMERICAN WOMENS VOLUNTARY SERVICES, AN OR- 
GANIZATION IN WHICH SHE IS MUCH INTERESTED 


HERE 
INFECTIOUS SMILE 


THE CAMERA HAS CAUGHT 
WHICH 
BELOW 


MARIAN ANDERSON 5S 
HAS WON FOR HER MANY 


WARM FRIENDS A GRACIOUS, INFORMAL POSI 


being left alone. A door lcading to an imaginative world 
had swung open for her and was never to shut. All those 
who are destined to become artists must find this door, each 
in his own manner 

It was well for this embryo artist that she found it early, 
for two little sisters were born and Mrs. Anderson had to 
take in washing to help support. the 
growing family Marian was left morc 
and more to her own resources. Shc 
says now that no toy had any real in 
interest for her until she had invented 
some rhythmic kind of use for it. In 
stead of playing house with her dolls, 
she gave them singing Icssons 

Mrs. Anderson, had been a 
school-teacher, watched her little 
daughter's growing absorption in music 
with keen interest. She knew that hers 
was no ordinary voice, for Marian had 
warm contralto notes unusual to a 
child, as well as high notes that 
climbed effortlessly up to high C 

Probably her parents did not dream 
at this time of a career for her. Mr 
Anderson was a small dealer in coal 
and ice, and music lessons were costly 
At the Baptist church, however, she 
would be given musical training of a 


who 


Bouchard 
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sort, and opportunities to sing. 

As soon as Marian was en- 
rolled in the children’s choir, the 
parish became aware of the child 
with the remarkable voice. She 
was natural and unafraid before 
an audience, and the neighbor- 
hood soon found they could 
cunt on little Marian Anderson 
‘o attract a crowd for their bene- 
is and concerts. She made her 
first public appearance in the 
_nion Baptist Church, singing a 
duct with another child. She was 
contributing her share to the 

uusical life of the community 
when she was only six. 

It was at this time that she 
'snged to own a violin, and one , ¥7 

y she saw one hanging in the 
vindow of a pawnshop. Its price 

; only $3.45! 

Young as she was, Marian 
cew of the wonderful violins 
vace by Stradivarius. She knew 

» what a pawnshop was, and 

people desperately in need 
money left their most treasured 
ssessions there. It was possible 

it this violin might be a 
radivarius. Then and there she 

.ermined it was to be hers. 

Armed with her mother’s pail 
:d scrubbing brush, she rang the bell of every howe on her 
She would scour a doorstep for anything a housewife 

; willing to pay. It was a long, anxious wait before she 
collected the necessary amount, for she received only five or 
ten cents for her labors—and in the meantime what was to 
‘vent some wealthier person from buying the violin ? 
Perhaps the pawnbroker saved the instrument for the child 
who came to his shop daily to gaze wistfully at it from the 
At all events, it was still there when finally she 
emptied a stockingful of pennies, nickels, and dimes on his 
unter. 

‘At last you have come for the violin!’ The shopkeeper 
inted out the money carefully. ‘You buy it for yourself ? 
You are too small to play.” His shrewd eyes narrowed with 
Cui ‘osity. 

Marian held the violin close. She had no answer for him 
ause she had a burning question of her own. “'Ts it a very 
fine violin? Is it—a Stradivarius ?”’ 

she pawnbroker rubbed his chin. Naive customers were 

visitors in a paw nshop. With great seriousness he ex- 
arained her purchase. “You want me to be honest, yes? 
Well—"’ he leaned confidentially over the counter— “it is not 
a Strad, no, but it is an exceptionally fine fiddle—and what a 
bargain, hein? No extra charge for the bow and case!” 

Llissfully Marian carried the violin home and began labori- 
ously to teach herself to play. She drew the bow timidly over 
the strings at first. It made her tremble to hear tone so like 
a human voice vibrating under her fingers. After days of ex- 
perimenting she actually discovered the location of notes, and 
practised constantly for months until the strings, worn out, 
snapped one by one. 

By that time, however, the violin had served its purpose of 
satisfying a great hunger. Now she was a big girl—eight 
years old—and she had already earned her first concert fee 
of fifty cents, and posters announcing her appearance in con- 
certs featured her as the ‘ten-year-old contralto”! No one 
hearing the ripe quality of that young voice would have be- 
lieved her age, anyway. 


MARIAN 


ANDERSON 


treet. 





strect. 
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Marian was going to public 
school now with all the other 
children on her street. Teachers 
found the wide-eyed little girl, 
with the alert listening expres- 
sion, an intelligent, eager pupil. 
But there was one time in the 
morning when it seemed impos- 
sible to hold her attention. This 
was during music period in the 
adjoining school room. 


“Marian, go to the black- 
board, please, and write the 


multiplication table as far as you 
can remember.” 

“Yes, Miss Jones.” 

Reluctantly Marian rose. It 
wasn't that standing at a black- 
board disconcerted her—she was 
too used to an audience for that 
—nor were sums really difficult 
for her. But the melancholy 
; strains of My Old Kentucky 
J Home in the next room were like 
strong hands, tugging at her will 
to concentrate and weakening it. 

“Five times six are thirty,” 
she wrote on the blackboard 
while she listened to the singing. 
The five table was easy, she could 
remember it automatically. While 
she wrote she hummed under her 
breath. But by the time she 
reached six times seven, the stream of melody flowing in 
through the closed doors swept her completely away from the 
multiplication table. She stood motionless, the chalk sus- 
pended in her hand. 

“You may sit down, Marian. Who will carry on from 
here ?”’ 

Practically the whole class waved a frantic assent to the 
teacher's question, but Marian scarcely noticed. Her mind 
and heart had already joined the nostalgic chorus in the other 
room. “Weep no more, my lady—oh, weep no more today!” 

It was a mystery to the music teacher how little Marian 
Anderson contrived, each year, to know all the songs of the 
class to which she had been promoted before they were 
taught her. 

When an upright piano was purchased by her father and 
mother, her excitement was as intense as the day she brought 
her violin home from the pawnshop. Her parents still could 
not afford to give her lessons, but she attacked the problem 
of teaching herself as confidently as she had the task of learn- 
ing the violin. 

She had a paper chart, an exact replica of the key-board, 
with the names of the scales and the notes printed on it. 
Every night, when her father came home, she could hardly 
wait to show him what she had learned that day. Only when 
she saw his big thumb easily span two notes did she know 
slight discouragement, to think how long it would be before 
her own hand could stretch an octave. 

She was twelve when her father dicd, and then it was 
necessary for someone to help her burdened mother earn a 
living for the family. As often as Marian could get engage- 
ments, she appeared as an assisting artist to other performers, 
and the people of her district loyally filled the halls, more in- 
terested in hearing the little girl! who had grown up in their 
midst than in listening to visiting musicians. 

For Marian, singing was too natural to seem more than an 
easy method of earning a living. It was not until she met 
and heard the famous Negro tenor, Roland Hayes, that she 
fully realized the potentialities of (Continued on page 39) 





A VERY EARLY AGE 














D HOT 


CELEBRATION 


About Midge ~ and a wedding an- 
n1versary present that turned out 


to be a bit too much of a good thing 


UENTIN’s in town, Dad. He's a Boy Scout, you 
know, and he’s working like mad on the salvage 
drive.” Midge paused to dig into the sugar bowl, 
then cuca the lemon meringue pie she hoped 

to make for the anniversary dinner on Saturday. She and 
Adele were home for mid-years, an enforced vacation to con- 
serve coal, and the long weck-end included their parents 
eighteenth wedding anniversary. Pushing the sugar out of 
temptation’s way, she resumed her subject. “Dad, may | 
turn in that old pot-bellicd stove in the cellar?” 

Adele shuddered at the adjective. “If we have any kind 
“Oil rationing 


of stove, why den’t we use it?” she cried. 






















By MARJORIE PARADIS 


may be patriotic, but it leaves me cold.” And she held her 
fingers in the steam from the electric percolator. 

“Oh, Peter, I remember that stove! Mrs. Bennett's eyes, 
gray and far spaced like Midge’'s, brightened. “It was set 
up between the living room windows, red hot, the first day 
we looked at the house. Is it any good ? 

“No, Mother, there's a hole in the side,” Midge answered 
for her father. ‘‘How about it, Dad ?’ 

“Take it, by all means.” He looked across the table at his 
wife and shook his head. “Sorry, my dear, but Midge ts 
right, it’s useless. Matter of fact, T'Il be glad to get it out 
of the coal bin.” 

“Yes, we'll need the bin for wood when we get our open 
fireplace,’ smiled Mrs. Bennett. 

“IT don't believe we'll ever, ever have an open 
mented Adcle. “We've talked about it for years 
we actually need it, but it’s no nearer than ever 
“Further,” discouraged her father. “What 

and college 

Later in the evening he had a private talk with 
Midge. “We have a wedding anniversary, your moth 
er and I, this Saturday.” 

“Don't I know that, Dad! 

“We're not celebrating—it isn't the year for cele 
brations. Ill take her to lunch and the movies, of 
course, but I want to give her a present—-something 
practical. She doesn't make any fuss, but Adele ts 
right—the house has been chilly all winter and I don't 
think your mother wears cnough clothes. Do you 
suppose you could buy her some flanne! petticoats ? 

Midge controlled a smile. “I don't believe she'd 
wear flannel petticoats, Daddy.’ 

“Then woolen underwear, something to keep her 
warm.” 

Midge folded the ten dollars slowly. She had a 

bright idea, but she didn't mention her inspiration 

until the next afternoon when she and Quentin 
were down cellar inspecting the donation 
“Tin, I wonder if we couldn't find an old 
stove like this one that’s good 
enough to use, | mean.” And she told 
him of the coming anniversary 

Quentin's cnthusiasm, always as in 
flammable as gunpowder, ignited in 
stantly. “You don't want that. What 
you should have ts a Franklin stove, open 
in front, burns coal or wood. I saw just 
the thing in a junk near Canal 
Street. Got a lot of scrap iron from the 
man this morning.’ 

“Can I buy it for ten dollars?” asked 
the practical Midge. “Or perhaps twelve, 
I have two bucks to chip in 

Fifteen, perhaps 
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att cemented 


“A CUSTOMER, EH?" 


HIS HANDS GRATED AS HE RUBBED 
“Oh, Tin, you're swell. What about the installing ? 


“Leave that to me, it's a cinch 
the living room.” 

“Sure. Between the windows.” 

“T fixed one in our Maine cabin. 
and zinc—here’s the zinc.’’ He kicked a resounding square, 

“And we'll try to get the stovepipe out of Adele. Come 
on! Mother's out—help me work on her.” 

They found Adele on her bed covered to the chin with an 
eiderdown quilt, a book propped against her knees. “Midge, 
darling, turn the page like a lamb,” she murmured. ‘For 
once I'll be glad to get back to college.” 

“Yes, and leave poor mother in this frigid house. Del, 
we've got to do something. She isn't as young as she used 
to be and when you get old—older—you feel the cold more. 
Saturday's her wedding anniversary—and Tin and I have 
worked out a marvelous plan, if you'll cough up enough to 
buy her a pipe.” 

“A pipe—for Mother!” 
out of her startled eyes. 

“Stovepipe, twit.” 

"Midge Bennett, don't tell me you're actually considering 
such a thing!” Adele jumped up, flinging aside the flowered 
quilt. “I simply won't have it!” 


There must be a flue in 


Just need a stovepipe 


Adele shook the blonde curls 
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THEM EXPECTANTLY. “AND WHAT COULD I FAVOR YOU WITH? 
‘For cat's sake, what's the matter, Del?” demanded Midge. 
“If. you have any idea of setting up that hideous pot- 

stomach stove in our living room, I forbid it. I was only 

fooling last night. Why, I'd never allow a friend of mine 
to step his foot in the house!” 

“Pull on the emergency, Del,” interrupted Quentin. 
“We're talking about a Franklin stove. Ever see one?” 

“Oh, a Franklin stove!" Adele’s voice changed to milk 
and honey. “Why didn’t you say so in the first place? 
They're wonderful! Absolutely the last word.” 

“Are you good for three bucks?” Midge extended her 
palm. 

"Y-yes, if you think you can get a genuine Franklin stove.” 

During the subway ride Quentin schooled Midge in the 
art of dealing with the junkman. “You find fault with it, 
see. Act as if you wouldn't give it house room at any price. 

Midge, honest to the bone, looked troubled. ‘But I can't 
lie about it, Tin.” 

“There's always something about everything you don't 
like—a scratch, or a dent, or something.” 

The ironmonger’s store, under the elevated, was the din- 
giest hole Midge had ever penetrated. A bent little man, as 
rusty looking as the old iron about him, emerged from its 
cavernous depths. At sight of Quentin he shrugged his 
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disgust. “Oh, it’s you again! I ain't nothin’ more to donate, 
not if we was bein’ bombed ourselves.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Quentin cheerfully. “You were 
very generous. I’m here as a customer this time.’ 

“A customer, eh?” The junkman’s hands grated as he 
rubbed them together expectantly. “And what could | 
favor you with?” 

“Got any good secondhand pot-bellicd stoves?” 

—_ protested Midge, we dont want—' She 
checked herself remembering his game and added, “I don't 
think I'd like it.” 

“Why for should you say you don't think you would like 
what you ain't yet seen?” protested the man 

Quentin had worked his way toward the back of the shop 
and called, “What do you want for this miserable little tin 
stove ?” 

“You ain't maybe meanin’ the Franklin stove?” shrilled 
the owner. ‘Why, everybody's after them! That one has real 
brass trimmings, it has. As a bargain I would let it go for 
fifty dollars.” 

“Give you five dollars,” offered Quentin, and Midge knew 
they were off to a good start. She inched her way between old 
iron ranges and water boilers to get a view of the stove 
(Juentin was dickering for 
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That rusty box with a tin front! There must be some mis- 
take. Del would be furious. 

She caught Quentin's eye and shook her head. ‘Never 
mind, Tin. Now I've seen it, I don't like it. Mother 
wouldn’t, either. I’m sure of that.” 

The salesman came down to thirty dollars, the purchaser 
went up to eight. Tin didn’t believe her! He thought she 
was acting. 

“I’m not fooling, Tin,” she insisted. “I had no idea it 
would be so homely. Come on, forget it.” 

“Twenty-five,” coaxed the man, ignoring her. “And I 
wish I could buy a hundred at that price, myself.” 

Quentin went up to ten dollars. 

Midge realized she must do something quickly, or it would 
be too late. “Come outside a minute, Tin. I want to tell 
you something.” And she yanked him toward the door of 
the shop. 

“Okay, Midge.” He turned to the ironmonger, “I'm 
buying it for this girl, and if she doesn't like it—” 

“That's what I'm telling you,” she wailed. “It’s rusty and 
dingy!" 

“If you was to look for a lifetime you would never find a 
more better Franklin stove,” protested the man, following 
them. 

“It's fifteen dollars, delivered, or out we go,” 
called over his shoulder. 

The dealer's laugh of scorn calmed Midge's forcbodings 
She had the door open and one foot on the sill when she felt 
Quentin being torn from her grasp. The door slammed be 
tween them and was held shut by the ironmonger’s bent back 
Through the smoky glass she saw Quentin hand over the 
money—and ten dollars of it had been meant for warm un 
derwear! 

Tin hadn't realized she was in earnest. That's what hap 
pened when you didn't act in a straightforward manner. She 
mustn't tell him, now it was too late. He'd only been trying 
to help. 

“You'd make a swell actress, Midge,” he praised as they 
stalked off toward the subway. 

“It's a good bargain, do you think, Tin?” 

“TIL tell the cockeyed world it is! Wait until we've 
painted it and polished the brass.” 


Quentin 


M®> BENNETT was out, fortunately, when the stove was 
delivered the next day, and true to Quentin's predic 
tions it looked so much better after the renovation that 
Midge’s enthusiasm almost equaled Adele's 

That evening Mr. Bennett had another conference with 


Midge. “Did you buy the-——-er—things for your mother?” 
“Yes, Dad, guaranteed to keep her warm.” She grinned 
broadly. ‘“Tin’s coming to dinner, as a sort of celebration.” 


“But my gift to your mother is hardly suitable for a public 
presentation,” smiled Mr. Bennett. 

That's all right,” she told him. “Just wait and see.” 

Quentin allowed himself plenty of time for the installation, 
and once Mr. and Mrs. Bennett were well out of the house 
on Saturday, he and Midge carried the stove upstairs and set 
it on the square of zinc between the windows 

“Really, children, the effect is stunning—and I'm not say 
ing it because I'm one of the donors!’ Adele paused to pat 
the stovepipe, black as patent leather. “I'm going to phone 
the crowd this minute and invite them over tomorrow night.’ 

Quentin removed the picture above the stove, and with a 
hammer tapped for the opening 

“Seems to be here, and that's the logical place.” He hesi 
tated, chisel in hand. “How about it, Midge? Shall I 
strike the decisive blow ?” 

Midge looked at the fleckless wallpaper, shivered, and 
nodded. ‘Atta, boy! Can't eat an egg without breaking it.” 

The plaster fell in large hunks, larger than Quentin in 
tended. “Never mind,” he reas- (Continued on page 45) 
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7 J OULD you like to help your country win this war? 
Thousands of girls are doing so in the most vital 
industry in the United States today. Aviation offers 

an opportunity to girls to help win a victory and at the same 
time prepare themselves for a secure position when the con- 
flict is over. After the war there will be thousands of new 
planes, new pilots, and new airports—and experts predict 
that commercial and private aviation will soar to heights un- 
dreamed of at the present time. Wouldn't you like a place 
in this fascinating and worth-while industry ? 

Some of you are probably planning to go to college, some 
will take secretarial courses or other special training after 
graduation, some will look immediately for jobs so as to be- 
come self-supporting in the shortest possible time; others are 
still in doubt about their plans for the future. For each ot 
you there is a place in the field of aviation. 

Perhaps you are interested in a career, perhaps only in a 
temporary position; you may have special mathematical and 
mechanical ability, or figures may bore 
you; you may wish to fly, or prefer to 
keep your fect firmly on the ground; 
you may like to work alone, or as part 
of a team—but it makes no difference 
Aviation offers opportunitics to girls of 
many varied interests and abilities. If 
you are interested in doing a valuable 
piece of work and enjoy association 
with people who are enthusiastic about 
their jobs and have a firm belief in 
what they are doing, you can find satis- 
faction in a job in aviation. 

Girls aviation positions fall into 
two general groups: those who fly the 
planes and those who help others to 
fly. Since the great majority 
behind the scenes without 
forts no one would fly, 
first the requirements and preparation 
necessary for these positions. 

Meteorology, the science of weather 
prediction, is vital to the aviation in- 
dustry since it has probably done morc 

prevent loss of life and property 


are those 
whose ef- 
let us consider 
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LEFT: A GIRL MECHANIC IN A METAL SHOP DRILLING OUT- 
LETS. ABOVE: A “DRAFTSMAN” WHO HAS BEEN SPECIALLY 
TRAINED STUDIES BLUEPRINTS OF PART OF AN AIRPLANE 


than any other branch. It has contributed beyond measure to 
making air transportation the scientifically accurate and safe 
industry that it ts today. So important are the findings of 
meteorologists in this war that the Government has imposed 
a strict censorship upon all weather predictions which might 
fall into the hands of the enemy and be of help to them in 
planning air attacks and sea maneuvers. The days of guess- 
work and superstition regarding weather forecasting are gone ; 
today it is an exact science, requiring know ledge of winds, 
clouds, barometer readings, icing conditions, conditions pro- 
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SIX OF A GROUP 


NESS GIRLS CALLED THE “LADY-BIRDS 

WHO ARE NOW TRAINING FOR AN 
AMFRICAN VERSION OF THE WOMEN §S 
AUXILIARY AIR FORCE OF ENGLAND 


LEFT: THIS GIRL HAS FOUND HER 
JOB IN THE RESERVATIONS DEPART- 
MENT OF ONE OF THE BIG AIRLINES 
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AVIATION” 
for Girls 


Written by a woman flight instruc- 
.¢ 
tor who knows from experience the 


opportunities for girls in aviation 


moting rain, snow, storms, and clear weather, and many other 
meteorological elements. One Government meteorologist has 
said that they must be accurate in their forecastings at least 
eighty per cent of the time in order to hold their positions, 
so it would seem that the old jokes about the weather man 
being more wrong than right have no basis in fact. Besides 
these Government positions for girls secured through civil 
service examinations, there are jobs for women with the air- 
lines and some private airports also. 

If this seems interesting to you, find out more about it. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority publishes an inexpensive 
pamphlet (approximately fifty cents) which you may have by 
writing to the Bureau of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
This explains clearly and in detail just what meteorology con- 
sists of. Physics and mathematics are important tools for the 
meteorologist and, if you are interested, take as much of these 
subjects as you can while still in school. After that there are 
many special courses in meteorology given in colleges, uni- 
versities, and other institutions, varying from condensed six 
month courses to four-year curriculums for a degree. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, The University of 
Chicago, University of California at Los Angeles, and New 
York University are a few of the institutions offering these 





ABOVE: THIS LINK TRAINER INSTRUCTOR DIRECTS A’ FLIGHT 
TRAINER BY SIMULATING THE ACTUAL FLIGHT CONDITIONS AN 
AIRPLANE PILOT WOULD BE LIKELY TO ENCOUNTER EN ROUTI 


RIGHT: A MECHANIC WORKS ON AN ENGINE JIG IN THE HANG 
AR AT THE MARINE BASE, LA GUARDIA FIELD, NEW YORK 
CITY, HOME OF THE GREAT TRANSATLANTIC CLIPPER SHIPS 
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THESE FOUR WOMEN WERE SOME OF THE FIRST TO GO IN 
FOR TRAINING TO FILL MEN'S JOBS AS FERRY PILOTS 


courses. It is also possible to go directly from high school 
into the field as an apprentice, or assistant to a qualified 
meteorologist, in one of the airline offices. This type of posi- 
tion, combined with evening courses, is ideal for the girl who 
plans a career in the field, but must seek employment upon 
graduation from high school. Like all the branches of avia- 
tion, this is a rapidly growing field, but it stands to reason 
that the more training one has, the better will be her chances 
for advancement and increased income. A qualified meteor- 
ologist should expect to start at a salary of about $1800 a year. 

All of the airline companies, municipal and Government 
airports, and many of the private fields employ radio or traffic 
control operators, a position to which women have only very 
recently oom admitted. Pan American Airways appointed 
a girl to this position only a few months ago, and one girl 
radio operator is with the Army signal corps. Here again a 
background of physics and mathematics is desirable, followed 
by a special course. All you need for a start, however, is a 


Photographs by courtesy of Pan American Airways 
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third class operator's license, secured very simply by passing 
a test given by the Communications Commission. Material for 
study can be obtained from the Bureau of Documents. The 
air traffic control operator's job consists of controlling trathe 
at the airport and along the airways. It may be a civil service 
position, or for an airline company. Salaries are similar to 
those paid beginning meteorologists. 

Several girls have become Link Trainer Instructors in re- 
cent months. The *Link” is an apparatus resembling an air- 
plane, which does not fly but is equipped with radio and in- 





































ABOVE: GIRL MECHANICS IN A HANG- 
AR SHOP HELP IN THE REPAIRING AND 


SERVICING OF VITAL AIRPLANE PARTS 
RIGHT ALTHOUGH THEY HAVE SOFT, 
FEMININE VOICES, THESE TWO RADIO 


OPERATORS ARE HEARD IN’ FAR-AWAY 
AFRICA WHEN THEY TALK TO AIRPLANE 
PILOTS ON DUTY IN THAT CONTINENT 


BELOW TRANSATLANTIC PASSENGER 
SERVICE GIRLS WELCOME THOSE WHO 
ARRIVE BY CLIPPER AND HELP THEM 


TO FEEL AT HOME IN THIS COUNTRY 


struments to simulate blind flying conditions. The instructor 
controls it from an outside table, while the student tries to 
work out flight problems in the trainer. To have had actual 
flying experience in this job is desirable but not essential, as 
link operators are trained on the job. Salaries start at $100 or 
more a month in most airline companies. 

There is a great deal in the papers these days about women 
going into factorics and plants, doing mechanical work for- 
merly done by men. This is particularly true in aviation. 
Some are mechanics helping in the maintenance of airplanes, 
some are welders, inspectors, assemblers, instrument makers, 
or teachers; others are fabric sewers and parachute makers. 
There are many schools offering special intensive training to 
fit girls quickly for these jobs in the war effort. If you have 
a certain amount of manual dexterity and like to work with 
your hands, this type of position may be just the one for you. 
Team play is important and only a girl not easily bored by 
repetition, or odd hours of work, would be happy and satis- 
fied with this type of work. Ability to pay a great deal of 
attention to detail is another prime requisite. The demand 
for these workers is very great today and the salaries, usually 
paid on an hourly basis, are excellent, varying of course with 
the amount of skill and training required for a particular job. 

Suppose you want a career in this type of work enough to 
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spend four years studying for a degree—then you may be 
come an airplane designer, or aeronautical engineer, with 
special training in aeronautical science. There are not many 
girls in these positions, but one woman engineer helped to 
design the O-57 reconnaissance and liaison plane now used 
by the Army. Their job is to try to determine why an airplane 
flies and how to make it fly better. They are masters of the 
slide rule, the blueprint, and mathematical calculations. 

A number of women are ground school instructors and 
teach the subjects of meteorology, navigation, civil air regula- 
tions, and the care and servicing of aircraft, to prospective 
pilots who must pass written examinations in these subjects in 
order to obtain pilot licenses. These girls have taken special 
courses, of about one year’s duration, at an aeronautical in- 
stitute, college, or university, and passed examinations given 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority qualifying them to teach 
these subjects. 

Many aviation jobs are really only additions to other fields 
or professions. For instance, an airplane stewardess or hostess 
is primarily a trained nurse, or has had special training in 
dietetics (in these war days with revised standards) and is 
secondarily a stewardess. The standards for these girls as to 
height, weight, age, and experience are not so rigid now as in 
pre-war days when only about one per cent of all applicants 
were accepted. If you are planning to be a nurse upon gradua 
tion from high school and think you would enjoy air travel, 
investigate more thoroughly the qualifications and duties of 
an air hostess—it may be a position that 
you would thoroughly enjoy. Such a job 
is interesting and well paid. 

If you have a well rounded personal- 
ity, poise, a pleasant speaking voice, and 
can speak at least one foreign language 
fluently, perhaps you would like to ap 
ply for a position as a transatlantic pas- 
senger service girl. Your duty then 
would be to meet passengers as they 
arrive on the clipper from South Amer 
ica, or Europe, or any other country or 
continent, to grect them in their own 
tongue, make them feel at case, and help 


them through the routine of arrival and getting settled here. 
This is a specially picked group and the position is interesting 
and pays well. 

There are many secretarial positions in aviation where thc 
only requirement in addition to secretarial training is a knowl- 
edge of aeronautical terms which is easily acquired. This ts 
true of public relations work, editorial and literary work 
salesmanship, telephone reservation (Continued on page 42) 
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THE 
SILVER 
CACTUS 


By 
MARGUERITE 
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Chloe found a hobby 


in the desert—but 
she did not know it 


would bring her luck 


HEY first saw the girl they were to know as Chloc 

Ransome in the old mission church on the reservation 

of the Papago Indians near Tucson. She was seated at 
the far end of the worm-eaten wooden pew, with a stolid lit 
tle Papago boy between her and the three MacCloughs, who 
were nearer the aisle. 

Daffy noticed her first because her voice rose so clear and 
flutclike above the slightly discordant mixed singing of thc 
Indian congregation. 

Sandy noticed her—as any normal eighteen-year-old would 

because she was an exceptionally pretty girl, with those 
dark, heavy braids wound about her head, and that warm, 
dusky red in her cheeks. He noticed, too, that the hand she 
laid on the little Indian's shoulder was well shaped and nice 
ly cared for, with an odd silver ring on the third finger that 
showed two arms of the saguaro cactus holding a piece of 
milk-white jade like a lovely white flower 

Sandy's eyes narrowed in quick interest. The children of 
Alexander MacClough of the well known New York jew- 
elers, MacClough & Company. had had many opportunities 
to know and appreciate fine craftsmanship in the silversmith’s 
art. Sandy knew at once that he was looking at something un- 
usual now. 

Jon saw Sandy's glance go to the girl's hand and linger 
there, and his own eyes followed his brother's. But unlike 
Sandy, Jon was more struck with the strength and gentleness 
of her hand than with the ring, as she lifted the Indian child 
to his feet, to let him see the priest's gorgeous scarlet-and- 
gold embroidered vestments 

The little Papago stared solemnly toward the high altar, 
his black eyes round and unwinking. Then he said in a pip- 
ing voice that carried above the priest's intoning, ‘Chloe 
see!” 

The girl's eyes, dark blue and deep lashed, met Jon's over 





\ IF I'D KNOWN Yot 
WERE EXPECTING HER, 
ID HAVE FOLD YO 
‘_-— I] WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
wa j 


the child's head, and they smiled simultaneously. She hushed 
the boy with light fingers against his check, and they heard 
her whisper, “No, no, Pimi! We don't talk in church 

They couldn't help being curious about her, apparently 
alone in that place and company. Yet she seemed at home, 
and to the little boy she had called Pimi she was obviously a 
familiar and beloved figure 

Besides the MacCloughs, there werc perhaps four other 
white people, tourists like themselves, present in the church 
Arriving in Arizona the day before with their father, the 
twins and Daffy had been wild to begin sightseeing. Som¢ 
one at the hotel had mentioned how interesting the Sunday 
morning services were in the old mission church which dated 
back to the end of the sixteenth century, and they had rented 
the hotel car and come to San Xavier 

The church itself was interesting, for it had been through 
Indian uprisings, had been burned and rebuilt, and even the 
present structure was nearly three hundred years old. But it 
was the colorful congregation which caught the imaginations 
of the young New Yorkers. 

The women had brought their children with them, even 
babies so little they had to be carried in their mothers’ arms 
If the babies cried, or the littlest children slipped down from 
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the hard pews and wandered about, nobody minded—the 
service and the singing went on quite undisturbed. Also it 
seemed to be customary for the women to come to church in 
garishly brilliant silks and sleazy satins. 

When the service was over, the MacCloughs followed the 
slowly moving throng down the aisle and out into the bright 
desert sunshine. The Indians were collected here and there 
in small groups, talking. The children, aware of strangers, 
hung shyly about their mothers’ voluminous skirts. 

Daffy, who had brought her kodak, was preparing to take 
some snapshots, when the girl with the cactus ring came out 
of the church, Pimi holding fast to her hand 

Daffy spun about toward them He's such a darling 
and he’s the first Indian baby Ive seen, 
“Would you mind if I took his picture ? 

Pimi, evidently realizing what the black box in Daffy’s 
hand meant, uttered a wail of protest. 

“Please,” Chloe said in an apologetic voice, “would you 
mind -vot? Maybe you don't know, but Indians hate having 
their pictures taken. They never let you snap them if they 
see you in time 

‘Oh! Datfy said, disappointed 
the church, tsn't tt ? 

The other girl nodded, smiling. She pointed out one or 
two specially good places from which effective photographs of 
the old building might be snapped. 

The twins drew nearer, anxious to break into the conver 
sation, but before they could contrive this naturally, Chloe 
had smiled a friendly good-by and, taking Pimi by the hand, 
had turned away and left them. They saw her join some 
other Indian children, and then the whole group walked 
over to an antiquated Ford that stood a few yards from the 
mission gate, climbed in, and rolled away with noisy puttings 

“She's one mighty swell looking girl,’ Sandy said. “I 
wonder if that silver ring with the white jade was Indian 


she said coaxingly 


But it’s all right to take 


work. Usually their designs are more—along a conventional 
pattern. And they use mostly native turquoises.” 


“T wish Dad could have seen it.” Datfy murmured It 
was unusual,’ 

“So was the girl unusual,” Jon put in with a grin. 

They continued to discuss her on the way back to the 
hotel, but, arrived there, they were caught up into the new, 
exciting vacation life they had found in Arizona, and the girl 
with the scrious blue eyes, the strange cactus ring, and the 
puzzling relationship to the Indian children, was temporarily 
forgotten 

There was so much that was utterly different to see and 
to do. Their background had consisted of an apartment in 
New York City, boarding school in New England for the 
twins, a day school for Datty, and summers in Westchester 
County 

Then this year, in February, the Hanover School wher 
Jon and Sandy were seniors, was closed suddenly for a period 
of several weeks owing to an outbreak of scarlet fever. Mr 
MacClough’s own business was slack at this season, so rather 
than have the boys at loose ends tn the city, he determined to 
take them on a ‘sceing America’ tour, which should include 
the Arizona desert, the Grand Canyon, Hollywood, San Fran- 
cisco, and home by atr 

Datty protested 


Just because everyone managed to keep 
well in Ae: 


was it fair to leave her out of the most 
gorgeous trip anyone had ever planned? She'd even be will 
ing to tutor next summer to make up anything she might lose 
by being out of school. 

In the end, of course, Datty went 

Instead of spending the week they had allotted to Tucson 
in the city itself, Mr. MacClough had engaged rooms at the 
Hacienda Del Sol—-a tine hotel set in its own irrigation-made 
gardens, right out on the desert. 

From that as a starting point, they had planned short trips 


school 
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PIMI, FVIDENTLY REC 
OGNIZING THE BLACK 
BOX, UTTERED A WAIL 


AND CLUNG TO CHLOE 
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to dude ranches nearby, to the Indian Reservation, picnics up 
in the mountains that completely encircle the Tucson desert, 
and even a day's drive to the quaint border town of Nogales 
in Old Mexico 

No wonder, with so much that was new and thrilling on 
their minds, they forgot to tell their father at dinner about 
the attractive girl and her silver cactus ring. Two or three 
days passed before they thought of her again, and then one 
morning Datfy and the twins, on their way to the corral for 
a before-breakfast ride, ran full into Chloe herself crossing 
the patio 

Datfy hailed her gatly. 

‘Hello. there! What are jov doing here so carly? Are 
you staying in the hotel, too ? 
~ "No, T had an carly errand here,’ Chloe said pleasantly. 
She nodded to the patio entrance where stood the same bat- 
tered Ford they had noticed before the old mission 

Seeing how friendly all three smiling faces were, she lin 
gered a moment, her expression a trifle wistful Is this 
your first visit to Tucson? I heard you being so enthusiastic 
about the mission on Sunday, and the desert and the views 

Our very first,’ Datfy agreed And are we crazy about 
it all! May I introduce myself and my brothers? I'm Daphne 
MacClough, and this ts Jon-—and the red-headed one’s Sandy. 
Really, he’s Alexander junior, for Daddy 

A surprising change came over the girl's face. She lost 
her pretty color so completely that even the twins noticed 
something was wrong 

Oh, how do you do? I'm Chloe Ransome,” she tried to 
say easily--and failed ‘T am awfully glad you like my 
country. But I have to rush off now, or I'll be late for break- 


fast and Grandfather will worry.” 
With a forced smile, she turned and literally ran for her 
car. The engine roared, and ina spurt of sand she was gone. 
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Illustrated by RUTH KING 

‘Why, she seemed scared.” Sandy said, looking from his 
sister to Jon. “Did you say something, Datf ?” 

Datty shook her head. ‘I can't think what—lI just intro- 
duced us, and we talked about liking Arizona.” 

They discussed the small mystery at intervals during their 
morning's ride, but were no nearer a solution by the time they 
returned to the hotel. 

To their surprise, their father sat at the table surrounded 
by a quite untouched breakfast, studying a small white paste- 
board box with the intent look they recognized as his “busi- 
ness face.” 

Datfy dropped into her chair. “What have you there, 
Daddy ?” she asked curiously, and then caught her breath and 
lifted startled eyes to the two boys beside her. 

Mr. MacClough took something out of the box and laid 
it impressively in her slim hand. “Look at something very 
beautiful, Daffy, that has dropped out of nowhere onto our 
breakfast table,” he said 

It was the silver cactus ring Chloe Ransome had worn in 
church on Sunday! 

“Where did you find it?” Datfy asked. “Because I—we 

she stopped as Sandy's big foot pressed down on hers, 
and Jon's head was shaken ever so faintly in warning. 

Fortunately Mr. MacClough had not noticed. 

“It was on the breakfast table, right on top of my nap- 
kin,” he said, frowning. “Addressed to me—you can see 
the wrapping paper over there! Nobody scems to know how 
it came here. The head waiter doesn't know, nor our wait- 
ress, nor any of the bus boys.’ 

“It doesn't make sense,” Daffy protested, glancing uneasily 
at each of her brothers in turn. 

Her father said, “It looks like some sort of practical joke 

or would if this ring weren't so valuable. Well, put it 
away and eat your breakfast.’ 

After breakfast the three young people fell into hot dis- 
cus'ion of their mystery. “Why didn't you want me to tell 
Daddy we'd seen it before?” Datfy demanded. 

Tm not quite sure,” Jon admitted. “But I can't help 
b-li-ving that girl has a reason. Something's going to fol- 
low this first move. And it seemed mean to spoil her show, 
whotever it may be 

I can make vucess now at Miss Chloc’s sudden retreat 
this morning ” S*ndy chuckled. “Everything was hunky-dory 
till Daffy intreduced us as MacCloughs. Get it? If she had 
bcen in the hotel making arrangements to have the ring 
smuggled to Dad's table, it must have been a shock to find we 
were his children. She'd know, of course, that we had seen 
the ring on her hond in church 

For the rest of the day the three went about in a state of 
suppressed excitement. But nothing at all happened that 
ifternoon. or in the At lunch and at dinner they 
had stared exnectantly at their table the moment they entered 
the dining room. But there was nothing on it that is not 
usual on well appointed hotel tables 

By commor consent the twins and Daffy gave up their 
before-breakfast gallop the following morning, just in case 

and this time they were not to be disappointed 

A long narrow box lay beside their father's plate 


evening 
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Datty suppressed a squeal, as she slid into her chair and 
watched with cager eyes while Mr. MacClough opened the 


package. He was tantalizingly slow about untying the string 

“Oh, heck, Dad, cut it!” Sandy groaned, and offered a 
stecl knife 

His father smiled 
served, and then, tn 
youngsters.’ 

He lifted out a shining chain formed of tiny, handwrought 
flaps of the prickly pear cactus, growing onc out of the other 
to form a long, flexible ribbon of silver 

The workmanship was exquisite, the charactcristics of the 
familiar desert plant faithfully portrayed, and the whole 
thing unusual in design 

“This is real artistry, 
examining cach small link with critical attention 
does it mean, children ?”’ 

‘Look, Dad, there's a piece of paper under the cotton,” 
Jon said, leaning nearer 
' “By George, so father ejaculated, and 
snatched at the folded blue oblong quite as enthusiastically 
as Datfy would have donc 

Spreading it out, he read aloud the firm, slightly angular 
handwriting. It was a long letter, and a surprising one: 


he ob 
at this, 


No, patience is good for you, 
a different tone Ah! Look 


Mr. MacClough declared in delight, 
But what 


there is! his 


"Dear Mr. MacClough 


"Will you forgive me for being deliberately dra 
matic in an attempt to get for my work a little closer 
inspection than you might otherwise give it ? 

If there is anything you honestly like about the 
workmanship and design of these two pieces you have 
seen, will you read this note through ? 

‘I am the granddaughter (Contiined on page 43) 
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LEFT: THIS MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
WAS ENVISIONED BY CASPAR’ PLAUTIUS 
IN NOVA TYPIS TRANSACTA NAVIGATIO,” 
A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BOOK ABOUT THE 
MONKS WHO WENT WITH COLUMBUS ON 
HIS SECOND VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD 


BELOW NEW WORLD INDIANS CLOTHED 
WITH DEERSKINS AND CARRYING BOWS AND 
ARROWS, LURE REAL DEFER WITHIN RANGE. 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THEODORUS DEBRY IN 
ONE Ol THE TWENTY-FIVE CURIOUS OLD 
VOLUMES OF VOYAGES IN THE INDIES 


OWARD the close of the six 

teenth century, the Spaniards’ 

search for golden kingdoms tn 
the northern continent of the New 
World was well known in England 
Then a sailor named David Ingram re 
turned from the Western World with 
a tale of having wandered on foot a 
long way in that continent, where he 
had seen a marvelous country which he 
called Norumbega 

Several Englishmen before him, to 
say nothing of Frenchmen and navi 
gators from other countrics, had told 
of this rich kingdom, Norumbega, 
though some declared it a wealthy city 
and some a place of rich mines, while 
there were others who insisted it was 
a river bedded with golden nuggets 
But all were more or less agreed that 
Norumbega lay south of the New 
foundland fishing banks, where many boats then went yearly. Ingram’s report of Norumbega was like a fanfare of trum- 
On different maps Norumbega was shown in different places, pets preceding the entrance of the English settlers to the New 
though usually it was located in some portion of what we World. Elizabeth's court was atwitter with excitement. “No 
now cali New England. doubt,’ declared the courtiers about the Queen, ‘“Norumbega 
It went almost without saying that such a place must have — ts the very place which Madoc, the Welsh Prince, found. It 

a mighty lord or lords over it, and Ingram brought definite — appears to be a kingdom most fitting for such a one.” 
word concerning such New World rulers. The kings of the Most fitting, according to Ingram’s description! ‘‘The 
Western World, he declared, might always be recognized by banquet halls have pillars of silver and crystal, while the cups 
the quantities of precious stones they wore. Moreover, such and household vessels are of silver. Lumps of gold, the size 
a lord was always carried in a chair of silver or crystal gar- of men’s fists, roll on the beds of the rivers, together with 
nished with jewels, while his nobles wore feathers in their rubies four inches long 


eS ee ae a 
tographs by courtesy oj the Library of Congress 


hair ‘as big as a goose of russett colour.’ Women, he said, ‘As for pearls, they are plentiful in every house; quart 
wore plates of gold like corsets, many bracelets, and chains of _ bottles are filled with them, and often they are tossed like so 
great pearls. many packs of grain in the corners. While back of Norum- 
The returned traveler mentioned other and simpler things — bega lies another sea.” 

such as palm trees, plentiful grass, a grain bearing ears the ‘Another sea?” 

size of a man’s arm, grapes as big as one’s thumb, and “roses “Ah!” 

and gilliflowers like those in England.” He said there were This report of another sea was most interesting. For 
elephants in the land, and told of sheep with red wool. Francis Drake had just duplicated the feat of one of Ma- 
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FABULOUS LAND 


of JEWELS 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


gellan’s ships and sailed around the world. On the western 
coast of North America he had been solemnly crowned by 
the Indians. He had named the country New Albion, and 
he had nailed upon a post a plate engraved with the name of 
the Queen, together with a sixpence beneath it whereon was 
shown her Majesty's coat of arms. This post Drake left for 
the Indians to worship, and continued on his journey in the 





NATIVES WORSHIPING A COLUMN BEARING QUEFN ELIZABETH S 
COAT OF AKMS AS SE! UP BY SIR ERANCIS DRAKI IN Ht 
NEW WORLD. FROM THEODORUS DEBRY S VOYAGES TO THE INDIES 


Golden Hid which was filled to overflowing with Spanish 
treasure, along the South 
America. 

According to Ingram’s report, it appeared that the people 
of Norumbega knew all about that which Drake 
had navigated. This knowledge indicated plainly enough, 
it was thought, that a passage existed to it through Norum 
bega 

Now the English had long hoped to tind a short route to 
Cathay. Indeed a company, known as the 
Cathay, had been formed in England for the very purpose of 
discovering a way to sail around North America. This 
hoped-for way was known as the Northwest Passage, and 
Englishmen were inclined to believe that a strait of sore 
sort must exist. 

For one thing, Sir Humphrey Gilbert had proved it to 
them, seemingly beyond dispute, in a long discourse—proved 
it, at least, on paper. Among the many whom he had per- 
suaded to his point of view was his young half-brother, Wal- 
ter Raleigh 


loot seized western coasts. of 


other sea 


Company of 
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SIK HUMPHREY GILBERT, HALE-KROTHER OF 
WALTER RALEIGH, WHO SFT SAIL FOR NOR- 
UMBEGA, HOPING TO REACIL FAR CATHAY, 
BY COURTESY Ol PH BRITISH MUSEUM 


, Pp, , 
4 Passage 


In his Discourse to prove r 
Northwest to Catara, Su 


hy 1). Hum 
phrey had advocated for the first time 
a settlement for England in the New 
World. His suggestion was that such 


a settlement be composed of “needie 


people’ who troubled the common 
wealth. He thought the colony might 


serve as a sort of half-way station for 
Englishmen journeying to the Orient 
by way of the Northwest Passage 
which Gulbert must 
cxtst 


was so certain 

Had not Atlantis, he inquired, ever 
been known as an island? And was 
not America of necessity part of the 
lost kingdom of Atlantis of which 
Plato had written? He spoke, too, of 
the report that Coronado, passing by 
Cibola through the country of Quivira, had found, or heard, 
of a great sca where the mariners wore pictures of birds on 
their heads, pictures made of silver and gold. Just what this 
meant, Gilbert did not say; he left it to the reader to con 
clude that such mariners must have been Oriental 

But Ingram’s story and Drake's return were to Change both 
the manner of Gilbert's dreaming and the history of Eng 
land. It may be well, therefore, to pause and turn back the 
pages of history to consider for a little this man whose dream 


ing turned out to be so important 
H' MPHREY GILBERT was a member of a noble family in 
Devon, a family tracing its lineage back to the Norman 
Conquest. All men in Devon, it seemed, had salt water mixed 
with the blood in their veins, so strongly were they drawn 
And Humphrey Gilbert was no exception, though 
until rather late in life he was only an armchair sailor 
This was due largely to the fact that the better part of his 
life had been spent in service for Queen Elizabeth. He had 
become a member of her household at an carly date, pre 
sumably as a page, when there seemed faint possibility that 
she would ever become Queen. When she did acquire the 
crown, Elizabeth used Gilbert's services freely, knowing that 
she could depend on him to carry (Continued on page 36) 


to the sea 





A DEEP 
LAID PLAN 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
How are you? Fine, I hope. How is school? Ours 
is horibly dull, but we have fun at Scout meetings. 
Our troop is collecting and recondishioning clothes for the 
Red Cross. I have learned how to darn socks, and they are 
not the least bit lumpy, either. Betty Forbes has darned more 
socks than any of us. She is a genius at darning, like Cousin 
Emmie. 
I spent the night with Betty last Friday. You know her 
father is the tobacco man and they have millions of dollars. 
They have a new house. It is gorgious and has six bathrooms 


in it. But the part I like best 1s the playroom which its in the 
basement. It has a billiard table and a ping-pong table and 


two card tables and an electric phonograph with millions of 
good records. It also has an electric stove and ice box, in 
case you get hungry. It has brown linoleum on the floor and 
yellow walls and brown-and-yellow checked curtains, very 
slick. 

I wish we had a playroom. In fact my life is blited, as you 
say, because we have no place to play games. You know 
that all we can play in our living roem is something about 
like checkers, or Old Maid. We could never have a ping- 
pong table in there, or dance without ruining the rug and 
breaking the things on the whatnot. 

When I came home from Betty's, I asked Father if he would 
like to make me the happiest girl in Tennessee and he said he 
wouldn't object. So then [ asked him to let us fix a playroom, 
sort of like Betty's. Father said suspiciously, “What's a play- 
room?” [| told him what it was and he said, “Rutnation, 
what will they think of next?” And he said I had better be 
wishing we had a bomb shelter, and that it was unpatriotic 
to be thinking about selfish pleasures, and it was no time for 
play, anyway, but for work. 

So then I said, “You can work in a playroom, Father. 
Betty and I darned a whole basket of socks in her playroom 
last night. And it will save our living room from wear and 
tear. And it will also be a good influence on Tommy, to kcep 
him off the streets.” (Of course, Tommy isn’t on the strects, 
he ts mostly in the barn loft with the Deadly Dozen, or trap- 
ping for skunks, but anyway he might become a loafer, don't 
you think so ?) 

Father said it was ridic to talk about spending money for 
such foolishness. I explained 
that it wouldn't cost much, be- 
cause Tommy and I would do all 
the work of painting and paper- 
ing and on. But he only 
raved at that and said, ‘I can't 
stand wallpaper paste and tur- 
pentine fumes all over the house. 
I would go deranged, I tell you. 
It's bad enough, the way your 
mother tears the house limb from 
limb every spring, painting and 
papering and moving the furni- 
ture from cellar to attic, without 
you and Tommy starting another 
uproar at this time of the year.” 


SO 





Pat Downing wanted a playroom 
more than anything in life— 
but even she didn’t guess what 


a time she'd have getting it 


“I promise you, Father,’ I said, “we would work as quietly 
as two mice. We would keep the doors shut tight so the 
smell of paint would not get all over the house.” But he 
ignoared me from then on. I wish you would write him 
and tell him to please let us do it, because I have never wanted 
anything so much in all my life. Mother is staying at 
Granny's a weck because Granny ts sick again. When she 
comes home, I will ask her. She will help us manage Father, 
I hope, I hope, I hope. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Guess what? Mother said she would try to fix a place 
for us to have a playroom. We can't have it in our basement, 
as you know, on account of it is full of canned fruit and sweet 
potatoes and the wash tubs and Tommy's work bench, et 


cetera. (That means ‘and so forth.”) When I am married, 
I will not live in a farmhouse. There is too much impedi- 
menta. (That is a Latin word I learned. It used to mean a 


soldier's baggage, but now it means anything that is in every- 
body's way.) Tommy says the attick would be swell, but it 
is so dark with only the two little windows at each end, and 
so hot in summer. Besides, it is bursting with things. Mother 
said maybe we could put in two dormer windows on each 
side, but I guess if we asked Father to do that he would 
have a convulshun, wouldn't he ? 


ur loving sister, 


x 


Patricia Downing 











Ilustrate d bj 
PELAGIE DOANE 











EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Whee, I am tired! Today Tommy and I cleaned the 
ittick. Mother said we could give a lot of the things up 
there to the Red Cross and the Salvation Army, as it is now 
wicked to hoard things anyhow. Mother is a very accomidat- 
ing woman, don't you think so ? 

We stacked hundreds of magazines, and Tommy and some 
»f the boys took them on bicycles to the Scout house, because 
Tommy's troop sells waste paper and buys defense stamps 
with it. Then we took a carload of old clothes to the Red 
Cross. Do you remember my blue coat with the brass buttons 
that I was so wild about? We took it. In a way I hated to 
part with it, but I didn’t complain. War is war. I want to 
help win it. 

Mother called the secondhand man, and he came and 
bought our old coal-oil lamps and flat irons and other stuff 
we had up there. We got eleven dollars for it, so Mother 
suid we could spend that on our playroom, three cheers. Isn't 
that simply super? We are going to have the old phono- 
graph repaired and buy some records with part of the money. 
Then we are going to buy red paint for the floor and white 
for the walls, and get red-white-and-blue curtains. It will 
look very patriotick when it is all finished, don’t you think 
so? 

If only Father will consent to have the dormer windows 
put in, I will die of joy. Otherwise all is lost. Because it 
won't be nearly so cute with electric lights. And also we will 
be barbecued in summer. We haven't mentioned the win- 
dows to Father as yet. We are like the little mice who 
wanted to prt a tinkling bell on the cat’s neck. No one wants 


the job. 


“WE FOUND A 
ZINES AND 
COAL-OIL 


PILE OF WASTE 
ABOUT A 
LAMPS AND 


PAPER AND OLD MAGA- 
CARLOAD OF OLD CLOTHES AND 
FLAT IRONS AND OTHER STUFF” 








You wouldn't want to write to him about it, would you ? 
You are very tactful, and anyway Father is always so pleased 
when we get a letter from you. He might not rave at all if 
you asked him. 

Your loving sister, 


P. a2. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

You should have been here last night 
shouldn't have been here, either. It might have scared you 
to death. We came home from church and it was raining in 
torents and the wind was blowing hard. We ran into the 
house and we let Topper in, because you know how he is 
about storms. He was scratching (Continued on page 32) 


but I guess you 



































ABOVE: JOAN 
STUDIO CAFI 
OF CHEESE 
SALAD, 


LESLIE AT A 
FATS A LUNCH 
SOUFFLE, GREEN 
ROLLS, AND COCOA 


RIGHT RODDY MCDOWALL AND 
HIS SISTER, VIRGINIA, EN- 
JOY EGGS BAKED IN FGGPLANT, 
FOLLOWED BY A RICE PUDDING 


OES anything look handsomer on a meat platter than 

a crisply browned turkey, filled with fragrant stuff- 

ing? Could any entree be more melting-in-the- 

mouth than a fluffy, golden-brown soutile with a texture like 

moist angel-food cake? Have you discovered the delicious- 

ness of liver, kidneys, tongue, sweetbreads, and other nu- 
tritious ‘meat sundries” ? 

Although meat shortage has forced us to cut down our 
consumption of the familiar cuts of beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
and mutton, resourceful cooks can never complain of priva- 
tion. Not when so many tempting main dishes can be made 
from fowl, fish, meat sundries, eggs, and cheese! 

“The meatless days are turning out to be the best days of 
all,” said Shirley Temple with a grin, as’ she told us about 
some of her favorite meat-substitute dishes. “I don't 
why they should be called meat-substitutes, anyway,’ 
added, “because we're allowed to eat plenty of poultry, and 
I wouldn't call turkey a substitute for anything! And then 
liver and heart, for instance—they make the best-ever meat 
dishes, don't you think ? , 


sce 


she 


E WEREN’1 surpriscd that heart was 
Shirley after trying several of 
recipes 


i favorite with 
her delicious heart 
Here they are tor your scrapbook 

STUFFED VEAL HEARTS 
Stuffing mixture. 
| cup soft bread crumbs 
| teaspoon salt 
\, teaspoon pow dered sage 


3 tablespoons melted butter or 
olcomargarine 
tablespoons minced onion 


small veal hearts 
I recipe stuffing mixture 


,) 


tablespoons bacon fat or 

other fat 

cups hot stewed tomatoes, seasoned 

Directions: 

1. Toss stuthng mixture together until well blended. 

2. Wash hearts, removing clotted blood and the large veins 
and arteries 


6. 





DISHES for 


The young Hollywood stars have their own 
favorite recipes—which are promptly passed 


on to you by a popular American Girl author 


LOIS 


RANSON, A STARLET, BREAKS INTO 
PREPARES EGGS BAKED IN CHEESE 


SONG 
NESTS 


\S SHE 


Fill cavitics of the hearts with stufhng, and sew or skewer 
them shut. 

Melt bacon fat in a skillet, or heavy deep kettle; add the 
stuffed hearts which have been lightly floured, and brown 
them. 

Put hearts in a baking dish, pour over them the hot sea- 
soned tomatoes. Cover and bake in a slow oven of 275 

for 3 hours. (Or you may cook the hearts with tomatoes 
in a heavy kettle on top of the stove. A Dutch oven, or 
kettle with a tight-fitting lid, should be used. Use a very 
low fire, and add more water, or tomato juice, if liquid be 
gins to boil away.) 

For variation, broth may be used instead of the stewed 
tomatocs. Just before serving, the liquid remaining with 
the hearts should be thickened for gravy. 

Slice and serve on a hot platter, with gravy in a separate 
bowl. Garnish with parsley and pickled apricots or crab- 
apples. Serves 6. 











MEATLESS DAYS 


HEART SCALOPPINI WITH BROWN RICE 

beef heart 

Flour 
minced clove garlic 2 
minced onion 

» tablespoons bacon fat or 
other shortening 

Brown rice 


1, to 1 cup sliced fresh mush- 
rooms 
teaspoons salt 


114 cups hot, stewed toma- 
toes, strained 

| cup finely diced carrots 

1 cup hot water 



































ABOVE: BONITA GRANVILLE PUTS 
A GOLDEN SOUFFLE INTO THE 
OVEN, TO BAKE A NUTRITIOUS, 
APPETIZING DiSHl FOR LUNCHEON 
e 
RIGHT A BIG, JUICY ROAST 
TURKEY IS WELCOMED BY BAR 
BARA BRITTON AND HER FAMILY 


CIOUS FOR ORDINARY 


LEF1 JEFE DONNELI BASTES \ 
TURKEY FOR A GALA MEATLESS 
DAY DINNER HER RECIPE FOR 
BREADED VEAI KIDNEYS IS DELI 


MI 


* 
RIGHT DEANNA DURBIN EN JOYS 
SLICED TONGUE, BEETS, SALAD, AND 
MILK AT THE STUDIO CAFE Al 
THOUGH TONGUE IS MEAT, ITS 
NOT ONE OI THE SCARCE FOODS 


By 
HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


Directions: 

Wash, clean, and trim beef heart, cutting away the large 
veins and arteries. Cut into stew-sized pieces and roll in 
flour. 

Melt the fat in a heavy skillet, add the garlic, onion, and 
floured pieces of heart. Brown quickly, without burning. 
Turn contents of skillet into a large casserole, and add the 
mushrooms, salt, tomatoes (tomato juice may be used), 
carrots, and hot water. 

i. Cover and cook in a slow oven of 
until tender. 

Brown rice may be put on to cook in top of a double 
boiler during the last hour of cooking. (Use 2 cups of 
boiling water to 1 cup of brown rice, and cook without 
removing the lid.) 

Before serving the heart scaloppini, the gravy may be 
thickened with a little flour rubbed smooth with butter, if 
the gravy is not already thick enough. If flour is added, 
the gravy should be simmered on top of the stove for five 
minutes in a saucepan. The rice may be served separately, 
or moulded in a ring on a chop plate with the scaloppini 
in the center. Garnish with parsley. Serves 6 or 8 gen- 
erously. (For 3 or 4, make Vy recipe.) 


275° for 3 hours, or 


6. 


NOTE: The 


mushroe 


may be omitted if desired. If you 
owever, don't pick them yourself unless 
you positively know the edible varieties. Buy cultured mush- 
sms, fresh ata reputable market, 


WH chy OOM 
} 


NG IS, OF 


re 


} dri d. 
EFF DONNELL, the young Columbia 
starlet who made her first important 
screen appearance with Loretta Young and 
Brian Aherne in “A Night To Remember,” 


also has some favorit recipes that utilize 
the lesser known meat sundries. You will 
want to try them. (Continued on page 48) 
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ATLESS DAYS 











“IN WHICH WE SERV 















LEFT: THE SENIOR SCOUTS OF 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA KNOW THAT 
ONE WAY TO SERVE IS TO MAKE 
THEMSELVES THE “HANDYWOMEN”™ 
AROUND THE HOUSE. THEY LEARN 
TO USE AND CARE FOR’ TOOLS 





ABOVE: TWO SENIOR GIRL SCOUTS KEEP THI 
RED CROSS PRODUCTION ROOMS OPEN SATUR 
DAY MORNINGS IN CORNING, NEW YORK. THEY 
DFLIVER AND RECEIVE SEWING AND KNITTING 
DO CLERICAL WORK, AND ANSWER TELEPHONES 








Paw Fiptog 





ABOVE: THESE MACON, GEORGIA, 
SCOUTS HAVE MADE <A STUDY OF 
NUTRITION. THEY ARE SHOWN CAR- 
RYING OUT ONE OF THEIR PROJ- ~ 
FCTS—PREPARING A MEAI THAT 
IS HEALTHFUL AND = APPETIZING 

























LEFT: A SENIOR’ SERVICE SCOUT 
PROVES HER EFFICIENCY BY MAK- 
ING MINOR REPAIRS ON HER OWN 
BICYCLE —— THEREBY SAVING MON- 
EY AND MANPOWER, AND KEEFPING 
SCARCE EQUIPMENT RUNNING WELL 
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RIGHT: A SENIOR GIRI SCOUT 
OF MADISON, WISCONSIN, SALUTES 
CONFIDENTLY BEFORE HER FLAG— 
SHE KNOWS UNCLE SAM _ NEFDS 
HER AND IS PROUD OF THE WORK 
THAT GIRL ARI DOING 








SCOUTS 





HONES 




















BELOW A SENIOF SERVICE scout 
AND HIER TINY CHARGE SHOW MU- 
IUAL ESTEEM AND UNDERSTANDING, 


BABY KNOWS HES IN GOOD HANDS 
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HONE WHAT DRESS FOR MA 
ILDA SEEMS TO BE A QUES 
ION HERE BUT THIS SENIOR 
SFRVICE SCOUT HELPS THREE 
BROWNIES ENTRUSTED TO HER 
CARI SOLVE THE DIFFICULTY 















































LEFT: GIRL SCOUT SERVICE 
BUREAUS ALL OVER THE COUN- 
TRY ARI GETTING CALLS FOR 
HELP AND THEY ARE BEING 
ANSWERED QUICKLY BY SENIOR 
SERVICE SCOUTS LIKE THESE 
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I/lustrated by FJERIL HESS 


EPORTING for duty! Somewhere 
a Wave takes over a desk so a sailor 
can go to sca; somewhere a nurse be- 
gins night duty in a hospital ward; 
somewhere a canteen worker turns out 
to serve coffee to firemen fighting a big 
fire; somewhere a Waac reports for new 
duties at some Army post; somewhere 
an air raid warden answers the warning 
siren: somewhere a mother gets up in 
the night to answer a baby’s cry; some- 
where a mechanic begins the night shift 
at. an airplane — factory-—everywhere 
women are ‘reporting for duty.” Every- 
where, too, there are girls in brown or 
green or blue who are ‘reporting for 
duty’ —yes, six hundred thousand Girl 
Scouts are doing their bit for Uncle Sam 
in Hawau, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, 
in Maine and Tennessee, in Alabama 
and Idaho, and all over the country 
The jobs they do will prepare them 
to be better mothers, or Waves, or 
Waacs, or canteen workers, or me 
chanics, or nurses—better American 
citizens in the years to come, but they 
are also important as good jobs today! 


UST wearing a trefoil pin, or a uniform 
J may make you look like a Girl Scout, but 
it does not 
There 


show the 


that you are a good one! 
if Girl Scouts are to 
that they are 
Let's 
some of the general things that Girl Scouts 
can do to be ready and able to do their jobs 

Just being willing to act is not enough 
it takes work and practice to be qualitied to 
help when the time First 
aiders practice bandaging, about 


know 


must 


mean 


must be action 


President finding 


their jobs and doing them consider 


comes to. act. 


must learn 


cuts and bruises, when to call for 


help: nurses’ aides and study 


to know 


practice 


what to do and how to do tt to 





G r 











NO MATTER WHAT YOUR JOB, WORKING 
WITH A WILL GETS IT DONE FASTER! 


The name “Girl Scout” is standing for 
something in many communities and the 
Girl Scout movement is taking its right- 
ful place as an organization that ‘reports 
for duty’ and does a good job. Waves, 
Waacs, A.W.V.S., and Girl Scouts all 
are a part of the vast army of women 
and girls who report for duty to Uncle 
Sam. 

As you will see from the President's 
letter printed on these pages, the coun- 
try is depending on each Girl Scout to 
“find her job and do it.” The jobs may 
seem like little jobs, but when they are 
multiplied by lots of Girl Scouts, they 
make a big job! Then, too, these little 
jobs make it possible for older people 
to have time or energy to do bigger jobs 
that only grown-ups can do. When a 
Girl Scout “reports for duty,” the job 
may not seem very glamorous or ad 
venturous, but there are no jobs that arc 
all glamour and adventure. Bombing 
crews train for months and plan for 
many hours for one mission that may be 
accomplished in five minutes. The job 
of a Girl Scout may seem no more ex- 


= Bs = B® 


be of real help to nurses; it’s the same with 
Girl Scouts—they need to work, to study, to 
practice at the don't know 
to do, so they can do good jobs as Girl Scouts 


things they how 


In general, there are two parts to a Girl 
by 


Scout's plan of action—one, to be able to take 


care of herself, and the other, to be able 
help other people. In general, Girl Scouts 
carry out these two plans of action as indi 


vidual people, or as members of their troops 
They may carry them out at home, 


in troops, or in their Communities 


at school 
At home 
and at school, the Girl Scout usually, thoug! 
not always, acts as an individual; as a Gu 
take 
home, help the family to make the home a 
V-Home 


can help her mother or take care of her own 


Scout she may more responsibility at 


learn to cook, or to sew, so. she 


things. She may transtet things she 
learns and enjoys in school or troop, to help 


make het 


citizen of the 


many 


home a happy home. In school she 


school community; as a 


take an 


ws a 
Girl 


terested 


Scout she may active and in 


part in the school government, of 
Home and 


Uncle 


attairs. school are 


parts of 


very 


Home 


schor | 


important Sam s 


Front,’ and there are very real jobs for girls 
to find and do there 
Troops are the places where Girl Scouts 


have the fun of working with other girls on 
things they like to do, or things they would 
like to know more about. Troop projects are 
practice grounds for many things that may 
in homes, in schools, and in 
communities. Service to other people may be 
in all of these places: through troop service 
3ureaus, Girl Scouts are 


he carried on 


and through Service 
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citing to the girl herself than physical 
exercises seem to the soldier who does 
them to build himself up to be fit to do 
big things. 

Girl Scout activities may range all the 
way from helping farmers, making 
cookies for service men, taking care of 
little children, to helping make their own 
homes V Homes, or making themselves 
physically fit, or learning to take care of 
themselves. There are almost as many 
ways for Girl Scouts to report for duty 
as there are girls to do it! Because 
there are so many ways, this "Reporting 
for Duty” page is being started, just for 
Girl Scouts. We hope to tell about ac- 
tivities that will help each of you to 
“find your job and do it’—that may 
be used in planning troop programs, 
or any Girl Scout activities. This will 
be a Girl Scout's own department of 
activities to do at home, in school, in 
troops, in communities. Perhaps you or 
your patrol or troops will want to send 
in suggestions abouc things you'd like 
this page. THE AMERICAN 
will welcome your suggestions 


to see on 


Giri 

















WALKING AND EXPLORING ARI 
OF THE WARTIME PROGRAM, 


PARI 
TOO 
learning to know their communities, and to 
share in serving those communities 
How do you, as a Girl Scout, know how to 


do their 


go about finding these jobs, and doing them? 

If you Girl Scout and 
are wondering what kind of things you should 
do to make yourself better prepared for to 
that you and your troop 
leaders go Second Class require 
ments, and sec where you might like to start 
in sampling the ten kinds of activities that 
make up the second class program. As you 
sample, you can find many ways to learn to 
take care of yourself, or to help other people 
You may do all of your second class with an 
emphasis on community service, for example 


1 
re a rather new 


day, we suggest 


over the 
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REPORTING for DUT 


Conducted by the Program 





ul troop might make safe toys tor the 
ildren’s ward of a hospital; or it might 
clp newcomers in your neighborhood get 
quainted by a meeting with games, ot sing- 
g, or folk dancing; you might make post- 
rs, scrapbooks, or Christmas cards for yout 
uurch, for men in the service, or for a 
spita you might practice taking messages 
foot, or on your bicycle; you might begin 
ans for a Victory Garden, or for gathering 
flowers to distribute to shut-ins, 
Ir you are a Second Class Girl Scout, you 
have already started on the way to 


plishing these two things; if you have earned 


accom- 


few badges, you have started; if your town 
as a Service Bureau, your troop may already 
be helping other people; if you are a Senior 
Girl Scout, you are well along the way. Girl 

















Phi ORLD NEEDS 
Gil TOGETHER AND 


PEOPLE 
MAKI 


WHO 
THEIR 


CAN 
PUN 


Scout badges are symbols of preparedness— 

y show that a girl has put thought and 
practice into learning some of the first steps 
taking care of herself, or in helping other 
vcople. Badges on a uniform sleeve, like air 
d wardens’ arm-bands, stand for knowledge 
Badge projects are Girl Scout 
courses,’ just as courses for First Aid, 

Raid precautions are courses for 
Senior Girl Scout projects carry 
xtidges further along the way of knowledge 
1 service. If you have passed that Second 
lass stage, of if you and your fellow troop 
nembers are more interested in working at 
me particular subject, we suggest that you 
look up some of the badge projects that are 
especially good for helping you “be pre- 
pared” today. On this page are pictured six 
hadges (Home Safety, Child Care, Personal 
Health, Outdoor Cook, First Aid, and My 
Community) that are basic to being a Girl 
Scout who is prepared today. Look up those 
your Handbook and_ think 
vhich would be a good starting point for 
ourself and your troop. If you can eventual 
ly wear these SIX badges on youl sleeve you 
in be sure you are living up to the Presi- 
lent’s letter, and that you ar¢ ready to 


id service. 
sized 
wr Air 


grown-ups 


( 


projects mn over 


quit 





Division, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


“report for duty” to Uncle Sam, betore you 
progress to bigger things. 

If you are thirteen ot 
you may have earned the right to wear these 
badges, and may be looking ahead to the 
time when you can be a Senior Scout, and do 
more extensive service. Badge projects are a 
fine way to help you grow into being a 
responsible Senior Scout. Most of the badges 
lead directly into the Wing Scout, the Mari- 
ner, or the programs of the Seniot 
Scouts. You are by no means marking time 
while you are older Girl Scouts in your own 
troops; you are the leaders of the ten- and 
cleven-year-olds. You are showing them the 
way, and you are a part of the biggest group 
of Girl 
to go next in yout 


fourteen years old, 


Various 


Scouts! If you are not sure where 
‘reporting for duty 
pauign, other badges related to these basic six 
will show good steps ahead; in this group 
may to help 
you grow mere able to take care of yourself, 
Foods, Campcraft, Cyclist, My Country, ot 
Junior Citizen, Handywoman; and to help 
you do a better job of helping others, Trans 
portation and Communications, Public Safety, 
Child Care, and Home Nurse. Along with 
one of these, carn a badge in International 
Friendship, relating it to Australia, or South 
or Africa, or Iceland. In every pro 
ject you'll find ways of serving which are re 
lated to the 
today. 


cam 


come some of these badges 


America, 


needs in your own community 

If you are looking ahead to being a First 
Class Scout, you may want to sample a few 
of these badges, then decide upon a “mayor 
held in which to concentrate 

If you are a Senior Girl Scout, you will tind 
much in the Senior Service Scout program to 
help you take a responsiblc 
community; you may be a 
Mariner, 


program. 


place im your 
Wing Scout, a 
or you may choose a less specialized 


There are new developments in 
the Senior Service Scout program which wall 
give 


chose 


Senior Scouts more opportunities to 


Watch tor 
velopments in the Senior program that should 


special training. new de 


be out this spring. Your leader will get in 


formation about the 
is it 1s published 


new material as soon 


These are very definite suggestions ot what 
Girl Scouts can do to take their places in the 
they have to do with service 


wor ld today : 


and learning to stand on own feet 
There are some other parts of the program 
that are very important and should be carried 
troop meetings. One of 
fun! The world needs people who can have 
a good time together, and more than ever it 
needs people who can make their good times 
themselves, make them spending 
money. Folk dancing, singing, all kinds of 
games, crafts, reading, walking, exploring na 
ture secrets—all these 
program, too. Girl Scouts need to learn to 
do these things so they can help others, but 
they need to do them for their own fun, too! 
There is no need to ration the fun you make 


ones 


along in these Is 


without 


are part of a wartume 


yourself! 


2v 





Excerpt from a letter from the Presi- 

dent of the United States to Mrs. Paul 

Rittenhouse, National Director, Girl 
Scouts, Inc. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


February 27, 1942 


eee ees. hey (Girl Scouts) are 
important in time of peace but more 
important in time of war, for it is 
now that we need physical vigor, 
spiritual resourcefulness, and people 
developed in the intelligent under- 
standing of democratic living. All of 
these have been and are the heart 
and sinew of your organization and 
its activities. 

As we are marshalling our forces 
for defense on the home front we 
know that many Girl Scouts and 
former Girl Scouts are prepared, 
through their Scouting experience, to 
render valuable service to their com- 
munities and to their fellow citizens. 
I know each will find her job and 


do it. 


, 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 











When the President talks 


tor “people developed in the intelligent un 


about a need 


derstanding of democratic living’’——-he means 


just what your leader means when she sug 
divide 
plan ahead what we'll 


This ts one of the 


gests that you “talk things over,” o1 
into committees, Of 
be doing. important 


points for which we are fighting a war —and 


good citizenship in a Girl Scout troop, or in 


school, or in’ your neighborhood, helps to 
keep it alive 
Does all this seem like a pretty big order / 
It certainly does-—but everyone everywhere 1s 
taking on new jobs, bigger jobs! So, too, are 
the Girl Scouts-and whether it 1s at home, 
that 


uniform 


in the community 
Girl Scout 


in school, in troop, o 


tretoil, of 


Girl 


Scout 

















OUTDOOR COOKING IS A SKILL THAT 
IS USEFUL BOTH IN WAR AND PEACE 
shows Uncle Sam and everyone else that the 


Girl Scouts are “reporting for duty 


The “Ameruan Gul” for February told of 


many types of service bemg done by Gul 
Scouts; mt was a forerunner of the “Report 
ing for Duty” page. Next month we will 
tell how Gul Scouts will he “reporting for 
duty" to help produce and converte food 


through ouv Farm Atde and Victory Gardens 


programs. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


Mr. Chips standing rigid, ears pricked for- 
ward. Mary Fred blinked the snow off her 
eyelashes, followed his gaze. She let out a 
shocked and frightened cry and pulled hard 
at the unwilling horse as she hurried forward 

Through the veil of snow several things 
leaped out at her. First the old red jallopy 
owned jointly by her brother and his friend, 
Carleton Buell, was sitting sidewise in the 
road. And there was Johnny himself, picking 
up something from the ground. She came 
closer and saw the rest of the picture. A 
small truck with a Wyoming license had evi- 
dently been hit and the jolt had tipped an 
egg case out on the ground and tipped an 
other over in the back of the truck. Eggs 
that was what Johnny, looking miserable and 
unkempt and with the snow coating his black 
shock of hair, was picking up. 

There had been an accident, that was un 
muistakable. The ghastly thing was that 
Johnny must have been driving 
was too young to have a driver's license 

A woman, crying, was sitting on the run 
ning board of the 
holding her handkerchief to her mouth as 
though there was something about her tecth 
she wanted to hide 


and Johnny 


Wyoming car. She was 


SUDDENLY anothe: 

who must have been bending over on the 
other side of the truck—straightened up, and 
his hands, too, were full of eggs. Mary Fred 
stared at him. He looked a little like a pic 
ture of a cowboy in a rodeo advertisement 
only more sober hued. He 
doeskin vest, plaid shirt, and fringed chaps 
but you felt they belonged on him by the 
of his body, the very far-sighted 


hzure—a young man, 


wasnt wearing a 


very swing 


look in his blue eyes. He stooped over again 


to get some eggs that had rolled halfway 
under the truck 
Mary Fred could almost fll in the details 


of what had happened. For 
Carleton, the lawful driver of the car, had 
heen detained at and Johnny, all 
eagerness to put through his typewriter deal 
had driven home, picked up his old type 


some reason 


school ’ 


writer and his savings, and set out for school 
so Carleton could drive him downtown. Yes 
there sat Johnny's dilapidated typewriter on 
the seat of the red car. 

She guided Mr, Chips so he wouldn't step 


on the spilled eggs Gosh, Johnny, what 
happened 7" she cried 
Why, hello, Mary Fred!) It was all my 


fault,” he admitted I turned right in tront 

of them. I should have been more careful. | 

guess I was thinking of something else 
Mary Fred 


you were, Johnny 


groaned inwardly I guess 
you're always thinking of 
something else.’ She asked the crying woman 
Are you hurt? 

No, the 
shook up 


broken that I've been saving up so long. I 


I'm kind of 
seeing all those eggs spilled and 


woman said, ‘only 


was bringing in two cases of them to pay 


the dentist for some work I need done 


Johnny said quickly, “Tl pay for the 
eggs. How much do you figure you'd get 


for them? I'll take them all home—the littl 
bit cracked, and the 
the few still in one piece. 
the damages to your car, too 

The shrill wail of a siren interrupted. A 
police car skidded to a stop across the street 
and two bulky representatives of the law got 
out. Their blue uniforms loomed up omi- 
nously through the blur of snow. Mary Fred's 


whole lot cracked, and 


And I'll pay for 


*she herself had 
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MEET the MALONES 


heart pounded in dread. 
out that Johnny was 
license! 


Just let them find 
driving without a 


The first terse question was the same one 
asked, “What happened 
here?’ 

The tall young cowboy stepped forward. 
We've just about settled it between us. I 
don't believe you'll need to make any record 
of the case. There's no harm done and no 
one hurt.” 

‘I'm going to pay for the eggs, 
put in. 

For one awful minute, Mary Fred thought 
she saw the policeman’s 
Johnny's call immaturity, and that she'd hear 
him snap out, “You're not more than fifteen, 


Johnny 


eyes measuring 


are you’ Let's see your driver's license.” But 
instead he said amiably, ‘That's the best way 
to do—settle it between yourselves. He 


looked at the sniffing woman. “This your 
mother he asked the young rancher. 
You ain't hurt, are you, lady ? 


here? 


The woman answered, “No, I'm not his 
mother. My husband is foreman of his 
father’s ranch. It's my truck and my eggs. 
Ander drove it in for me because he was 


I'm not hurt—-I'm 
just, you might say, shook up. 
The second policeman said, 


coming in to school here. 


Sure you can 
Every one 
Okay then! 


settle everything between you? 
concerned nodded and he said, 


Come on, Mullen. well catch that new 
call. 
Mary Fred stood beside Johnny and they 


watched the police car glide off through the 


snow. Johnny said to the young man from 


Wyoming —Ander, the woman called him 


"Whew! And thanks! That sure kept me 
from being put on the spot. 
Ander laughed. “That's what | figured 
How many eggs are there in each case?’ 


Mary Fred asked 
Twenty-four dozen. Forty-eight dozen in 


both.’ the woman answered 


What are they worth a dozen?” Johnny 
asked smally 

“Twenty-nine cents,’ Ander answered. “I 
had my aunt, who lives here in town, ask 


That's why Mrs 
brought them in, because she can get more 
for them here than in Wyoming 


her grocer Thompson 


tried much 
forty-eight times twenty-nine was. He 


ing as he 


M248Y FRED saw her brother's lips mov 
g to figure how 
must 
have got some idea, for he gave a sigh that 
was like the heave of a horse and she knew, as 
he looked at his old typewriter, that he real 
ized he must give up all thought of getting 
a newer one. But he 
How much do you figure it'll cost to iron out 
the fender and get a new light put in’ I've 
to pay for the 
you ll have to trust me for the 
Of course I'll trust you, 
I'll get it fixed in Wyoming, where we come 
from, and they'll do it reasonable 
Ander suddenly became aware of Mary 
Fred, and the black horse in the background 


continued valiantly 


got enough on me eggs. But 
repairs 


the woman said 


that limped at every step. He asked her 
sharply, “Did you ride that borse so hard 
you lamed him?’ 

“LT did not she answered even more 


sharply 
Whose horse ts it? 
He's mine 
The voung rancher bent over the horse, felt 


tenderly along the lame leg Tell you what 
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you do for him. You get on home just a 
soon as you can, and put a hot pack on hi 
leg here where it's Then abor 
three packs a day will ease it down. He's ni 
business out in this driving snow. It’s slip 


swollen. 


pery going—he’s liable to strain it more. 
The reproof in his voice angered Mary 
Fred. As though she were dawdling abour 


in the snow with Mr. Chips because of some 
whim! She started to say, “I'll go home a 
fast as I can with a couple of blistered heels, 
but she had to close her lips in swift panic 
and turn her head. How unbelievably silly 

to feel her lips go wabbly and a surge ot 
tears threatening, just because she was cold 
and tired and worried about taking the hors« 
home, and her heels were rubbed 
she was, like Mrs. Thompson, “shook up 
by the accident. And even if this blue-eyed 
cowboy from Wyoming did criticize her, there 


raw, and 


wasn't any reason for her to go eighteen-sev 
enty and burst into tears. She tugged on Mi: 
Chips’s reins and, without a word, left the 
scene, thankful for the curtain of snow—shee1 
at first like dotted marquisette, but thicken 
ing between them as she hurried along. 

Dusk was already sifting through the polka 
dotted veil of snow. She was afraid the oats 
would get wet with snow caking over the 
porous sack on the back, so she 
brushed the snow off the sack and carried it 

She turned down her own Barberry Street. 
There were three big houses in their block 
the gray-stone Malone in the middle; 
the home of Johnny's chum, Carleton Buell 
on the far side; and the house Mary Fred 
Was just Passing, an imposing red brick struc 
ture with immaculate white trim, in which 
lived their socially important neighbor, Mrs 
Morrison Adams, 

As Mary Fred passed, Mrs. Adams was just 
being escorted by her chauffeur to her waiting 


horse's 


house 


car. He was holding an umbrella over her to 
protect her hair-do and her costume from th« 
wet snow, and Mrs. Adams was holding up 
her long skirts with one hand and carrying 
Tithin, her little fluff of Pekingese, in the 
other. To date, the Tittin had 
never let a Malone pass without running out 


excitable 


and barking in shrill defhance and nipping at 
his or her heels 

Mrs. Adams paused to look at Mary Fred 
sploshing stify through the snow in boots 


rubbing both 


awkward 


that were heels unbearably 
sack 
her arm, and leading a limping hors« 
Her expression said, “What will those awful 
Malones bring home next 

une Tithn leaping trom hi 
ran with a crescendo of shrill barking at Mr 
Chips. The black hors¢ 
look backward, 


ciously, but in an I'm doing-this-for-your-own 


carrying an load in a gunny 


under 


And at the same 


mistress § arms 


deigned onc annoyed 
then admuinistered—not vi 


good manner—a kick that sent Tithn spraw! 
ing and yelping into the muddy slush 
to clean Titt 


with th 


Someone ts going to have 
up before he can 
prominent tonight, 
satisfaction. 


mingle social] 


Mary 
She peered through the snow at 
home No, the front part of the 
house wasn't lighted. Thank goodness, Fathe: 
wasn't home yet! She preferred breaking th 
news of her purchase more gently than f 
him to see her leading home a limping hors¢ 
The stone garage on the Malone place had 
once been a stable before modern transporta 
tion had forced them to remove the mangers 
and partitions. and replace the wooden floor 
(Count cd ON Page 46) 


Fred thought witl 


her own 
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WHAT TO DO a 


when there’s no gas 


Don't give it a second thought — just grab vour 
bicycle, and take your Dura-Gloss along. Dura eo nN 
Gloss is a big relief from it all. Sit down, nice and KD OO %8 
quiet, and make your fingers the most beautiful 
in the world. Dura-Gloss does it. It’s a wonderful 
nail polish. Contains Chrystallyne that makes it 
stay on better. Sparkles brightly. Full of color and 


life — womanly stuff —the stuff that angels are 
made of. Don’t be without DURA-GLOSS, 10¢. 





Lorr Laboratories * Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


RA-GLOSS 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coot 





32 
A DEEP LAID PLAN 
all the paint off the door. Well, it 


and the 
bright as day. 
and I got on the living room 


thundered louder and louder, 


lightning flashed as 
Tommy 
sofa, with Topper between us. Topper 
was trembling like a leaf. Tommy said 
he liked it because 
an air raid. 

The wind 
like a freight 


it was as good 


. 
got so strong it sounded 
train 
Susan 


fomng over our 
house. Aunt bursting in 
the back door—she shouted that Elijah 
went to heaven in a whirlwind 
going the same way. Just then 
there was a terrible crash. I screamed 
and Tommy yelled and Topper whim- 
pered and Aunt Susan moaned. Father 
and Mother took flash lights (because 
our house was in totul darkness) and 
they went up to the attick and there was 
a big hole in the west side of the roof. 
The big maple where our rope swing 
always hung had blown down and hit 
the roof. We all ran up there and it 
looked like a bomb had hit us. We got 
dish pans and buckets to catch the rain 
the best we Pretty 


came 


and we 


were 


could soon the 


storm was over, and then a happy 
thought struck my mind. The big hole 
in the roof was almost exactly where 


we wanted two of our windows to be 

asked Aunt Susan if she heard 
of anything like that happening before 
Plenty o 


move in a 


ever 
and she said chil 
De Lawd 
His wonders to perform 
it was just coincidence, 


times 

mysterrous way, 
But I think 

don’t you 


Today Father called the insurance 
company and told them to send Mi: 
Bradshaw to fix the root. They said they 


would as soon as they could, but the storm 


had damaged a lot of houses and it was hard 


to get enough carpenters to go around, as 
many of them are on defense jobs 

Mother and | a Deep Laid Plan to 
get Mr. Bradshaw to put in the 
and Mother ts going to pay the 
between that and what the 


pany will pay. 


have 
dormers 
difference 
insurance com 


Your loving sist 
ONT LOTINZ sistleo 


[FAR LUCY ELLEN 
Well, we have 


waited nearly two 


man to come and fix our root 


soap 


weeks for a 


but so far no Several times it has 


rained, and Mother and I have had to put 
out buckets and pans to catch the water 

So today Father said, ruination, he would 
fix the roof himself. He said Tommy and 
Jim would help him Jim is our new 
hired man. He 1s slightly feeble-minded, so 
that is why he ts not at the war. When 
Father began getting the tools and things 
together, Mother sighed. She said to me 


and buckets all 
You know 


I would rather empty 
summer than have Father fix tt 
Father isn't the handy-man type 
When Father and Jim were 

ladder against the house I said politely, 
you make 
Father?” So 
mind He 


Tommy to help 


pans 


setting the tall 
Will 
some dormer windows for us, 
Father said, was I out of my 
that only Jim = and 
it would be a wonder if he 
was filled with 


said with 


even got the roof patched 
despare 

They knocked and banged loudly a while 
and then we heard Father shout, “Look out! 
Jim had dropped a piece of lumber, and it 
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WHEN THI 
IT MADE A 
AND FATHER 


STEPLADDER FELL 
HORRIBLE RACKET 
LEAPED UPSTAIRS 


tell all the way to the nearly 
hit Aunt Susan who was just passing by on 


ground and 


her way to the cabin. Aunt Susan glared 
and told Mother it looked to her like Jim did 
it on purpose. But Mother said, “No, Susan 


It was an accident. Jim is not a murderer.’ 


So then Father called Mother and asked 
her where she had hidden his folding rule 
Mother said she hadn't seen it, but it must 
be on the work bench in the basement 
Father moaned and said, “No use to look 
there. I looked. It's gone, I reckon. It's a 
strange thing to me that a man who wants to 
keep the house from falling down isn't al 


lowed to keep his few tools 
He looked terribly funny, 

roof shouting about the 

we couldnt laugh. We 


sitting on the 
rule, but of course 


couldn't even smile 


Mother said, “Will the tape measure do 

Father roared Certainly not! A tape 
measure stretches. A rule ts the only thing 
that will do. I left it in this tool kit. But 
was it allowed to stay there? No, indeed! 


has had the audacity to take it out 
it has been burned for kindling. | 


Someonc 


Probably 


have a good mind to let the roof go. Why 
should I exert myself to keep the rain oft a 
family that tampers with my tools Father 


loathes odd yobs 
Mother asked me to 
could. I ran to the 


find the ruler if I 
basement and began 


hunting for it, and then it dawned on mc 
where it was. Tommy and I had used it to 
measure the attick floor. I tore up there and 


got it, and poked it up to Father through 
the hole in the roof. IT told him I was tet 
ibly sorry, and it 


would never borrow tt again 


was all our fault and we 


Father grunted and said Never mind 
Next time put it back where it belongs 
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Father excitable 


good man, but 
don't you think so? 


is a very 
I can't see that they are ever going to get 
the roof fixed. I wish to goodness Fathet 
had waited for Mr. Bradshaw, because then 
we could have had the maybe. Of 
course any playroom is better than none, but 
ours will be very hot and dark. Such is life. 
Your loving sister, 


P. D. 


dormers, 


EAR LUCY ELLEN 

Well, right after I sent you the letter 
Saturday, there accident. Tommy 
mashed his finger with the hammer. It 
terribly painful and he almost fainted. So 
Father and Jim had to carry him down the 
and they took him to the doctor 
it dressed. I am terribly sorry, be 
cause it is his right hand and now he can't 
finish his model airplane for the Hobby Fait 


Was an 


was 


long ladder, 
to have 


While they were gone to the doctor, Mr. 
Bradshaw came and said he was ready to fix 
the roof. Mother said, thank goodness, and 
to go right to work. She told him to put in 
two dormer windows on the east side, and 
two on the west, and she would pay the 
difference between that and the fifty dollars 


the insurance man said he would pay for the 
damage 

Mr. Bradshaw is nothing like Father. He 
likes to repair roofs. I asked him if it would 
be much trouble to fix dormer windows. He 


said, “No, ma'am! It ain't a mite of trouble 
And there's nothing to make a house look 
better. You'll see all the difference in that 


old attick.” I love Mr. Bradshaw. 
Your loving sister 
P.D 
ob po LUCY ELLEN 
Gu should see our You 


would never know it, it looks so grand and 
new. The are finished. The funny 


house now 


windows 
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u 
id 
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art is, Father likes them, too. He said, “I've 
atended to put dormers in that roof for years. 
;00d thing the storm came along.” I just 
inched Mother's hand when he said that, and 
ve pinched me back. 
Tommy and I are going to start fixing the 
layroom tomorrow afternoon, as soon as we 
et home from school. Can you believe we 
re really going to have one? I can’t. 
Your loving sister, 


PD. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Qur house caught on fire today. But do 
wot despare. It is out now. This is how it 
appened. Mother and Father went to an 
suction sale. Tommy and I had a half holi- 
lay, so we decided to paint our playroom 
We got along just fine on our ceiling and 
walls. We painted them white. We didn't 
‘patter paint much, and it looks nice and 
smooth. Tommy got some paint in his hair 
ind on his corduroy pants, though. I guess 
they are ruined. Boys are rather messy, 
iren't they? 

Well, I was stirring the red paint for our 
floor. Jt was on a little table near the win- 
dow. The table has wobbly legs. So, like a 
lope, Tommy backed into it and knocked 
it over, and spilled half our paint—which 
cost $3.50. We got kitchen spoons and 
dipped up all we could and saved a lot of it. 

At the time we did not notice that it had 
splashed all over one of our new windows. 
When we did notice it, the paint was already 
dry because it is the quick-drying kind. | 
was scraping it off, but Tommy said that was 
too slow, so he got the blowtorch out of the 
hen house where they had been killing mites, 
and said he would melt the paint off. I didn't 
want him to do it, because fire is dangerous. 
But he did it, anyway—and, sure enough, he 
caught our new window sill on fire! 

There is no water in our bathroom, because 
our pump is being fixed, so I ran to the well 
to get a bucket of water. When I got back, 
the attick was full of smoke. I started scream 
ing for Tommy to come out. But he was 
beating out the fire with his coat and he 
threw the water on and pretty soon he had 
it out. 

We opened the windows and most of the 
smoke blew away. Our walls are a little 
smoked, but we can't paint them over. We 
have spent all the money. But at least Tommy 
is alive and the house is not burned down 
I think that is something to be thankful for, 
don't you? The worst of it is our window 
sill looks bad. We spread a newspaper ovet 
it, in case Mother or Father came up there. 
We don't want them to think we don't ap 
preciate our nice windows. 

Your loving sister 


P. 2. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN 

We needed a ping-pong table for out 
playroom desperately. Mother said she was 
afraid we would have to wait for that, as 
we have spent our eleven dollars long since. 
I mentioned it to Cousin Emmie, and guess 
what? She said we could have her old square 
piano, which will not play. Tommy said we 
could make a grand ping-pong table out of it 
I asked Father if he would object to letting 
Jim move it over here for us. Father said, 
Jim and who else? It will take six strong 
men to get that old piano up into the attick. 
I am sick of this playroom. It has kept the 
house in pandemonium ever since you first 
started talking about it.’ 

(Continued on pve 35) 
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IF YOUR MOTHER 
HEMS AND HAWS 


send for this booklet—now! 






HERE'S the easy way to spare yourself—and your 


mother! To end all confusion and embarrassment 
about what to do and not to do on these certain 
days of the month. 

Send today for the bright booklet, “As One 
Girl To Another”. Absolutely free, it gives the 
answers to your intimate questions, in a way that's 
easy to take...for it’s written the way girls talk by 
a woman who speaks your language. 

As modern as tomorrow, this booklet discusses 
such subjects as: Bathing, Dancing, Swimming, 
Sports, Good Grooming, Social Contacts, etc. 
With a special section on what's okay and what's 
ixnay on these special days. 

So don’t wait... be the first girl in your gang 
to read this interesting, helpful booklet. It’s a 
gift to you from the makers of Kotex* sanitary 
napkins. Mail the coupon now — before you forget. 


(wT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 





Mail this coupon to: Post Office Box 3434. 
Dept. AG-3, Chicago, Hlinois 
Please send me FREE booklet, “As One Girl To Another” 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIME 


By Latrobe Carroll 


AFTER THE WAR-—-WHAT ? 

Things are going to be bad, after this 
war.’ We've been hearing words like those 
The thought behind them 
often takes this form: A big depression hit 
us eleven years after World War I 
caused largely by dislocations due to that 
war. World War II is than 
World War I. So an even bigger slump will 
knock us off our 
Q.E.D. 


Such rank pessimism is apt to make peopl 


for a long time. 
a slump 
even 


biggc 


pins after this war cnds 


k themselves, “What's the use?”, or “Why 
Ss er fe 
\ _ iin , 
(& as - 
— { ’ — 
C an ~ 


= ty ee 
. ) ” 
It's as if the calamity-croakers were 


Go ahead and work and sacrifice 
and you'll land 


go on?” 
telling us 
and fight and win the war 
in the ditch 

Defeatism ot that sort is) sharply chal 
lenged, today, by many outstanding men and 
-thinkers who tell us not to listen too 
intently to prophets foretelling a black futur 
the prophets who foretell a 


future are more likely to be right 


women 


since shining 

The fact is, suck hopeful men and women 
say, the drastic cutting down in the making 
of the things we use in peace is creating a 
demand. Of 


Government 


huge reservoll of consumer 


course, after we win the war, 


controls and rationing will inevitably con 


tinue for some time, though with lessening 


force. Nevertheless production 


and consumption should increase in a sharply 


peacetime 


rising curve. By and large, Americans have 


been making money-—many of them more 
money than they ever made before. Vast 
buying power has been, and will be, put 


into their hands. It’s only logical to expect 


a rush of buying when the factories whicl 


are making the weapons of war turn back 

to making the tools and goods of peace 
People will want new homes—perhaps as 

million “housing 


They'll 


automobiles 


many as nine units au 


thorities tell us need houschold 


supplies, 


thousands of other things. Of course 


radios, typewriters 
there s 
with so many 


the danger that people now 


on a sort of spending spree, large sections of 
the public will be so out 
war that they won't be able to buy the things 
they need That ts one of the 


people are being told, 


of pocket after the 


reasons why 


Save money! 


If we have an enormous postwar consumer 
demand, will we also have an enormous pro 
able to meet it? Many 
Yes.” For example, Henry J. 
the super-duper shipbuilder, believes 
are awaiting the end of the war to 
swing into the greatest peacetime production 
ever known. He lifts a vigorous voice when 
he speaks about the postwar years The 
only way 


duction, industrial- 
ists answer 


Kaiser 


that we 


is to produce wealth on a 
scale never before envisioned; to accomplish 
an abundance and a variety which will call 
out our 


The war has speeded up scientific progress 


total cne rgics. 


For war ts as well as a great 


Charles M. A 


scientist 


a great teacher, 
evil. In the opinion of Dr 
Stine. the well known hard neces 
sities have crowded into months the develop 
ments which might have taken us fifty vears 
of peace to realize 
After the United 
American industries 


from 


ways of doing things 


Nations win the wat 
emerging triumphantly 
better 
should be able to serve 
Scores of types 
told, will be on 
Tele 


and so will plastics 


their great test with new and 


the country as never before 


of synthetic rubber, we're 
the market for tires and for other uses 


vision will go to town 


Lots of us may be wearing fabrics made ot 


finc, non-inflammable, spun-glass filaments 


driving Cars which ATC 


better 


Lots of us may be 


lighter, cheaper, «and mucl than the 


ones we have now. These cars of the future 


may go fifty miles, or even a hundred miles 


on a single gallon of the new, dynamic gas 

line which petroleum chemists expect to pro 

duce. 
Aviation should zoon Certain aircraft 


Martin 


foresce the coming of great liners of the art 


designers—-Glenn I among then 
which will make today’s air liners look puny. 


Some of the bolder blueprints for aircrafe 
flying wing 
If this extraor- 


it will be shaped 


concern themselves with the 
(Our artist has sketched it.) 
built 


like a huge wing. with passengers, personnel, 


dinary plane is ever 


and freight carried inside the wing 


There’s danger that looking int pos- 
sible. postwar future may make life im that 
future seem casy. Life will be hard, ot 
course Parts of the postwar world will 


present an ugly Much of Europe 
of Asia will be half-starved or actually stary 
ing. Americans will be called on to 
food, to help rebuild devastated areas 
In short, we float effortlessly inte 
ntihc Utopia—tar trom it! As 


picture 


share 
thei 
can t 


a sort of scic 


Sir Stafford Crpps—Churchill’s right-hand 
man—has said, the people with ideals wil 
have to b rt than they ve eve been 
Though we sce the vision of a finer future 
well have t hard. work hard, and 


fight hard to make for ourselves a better world 


SKETCH OF A RUSSIAN SOLDIER 
What sort of man is the average Russian 
soldier, the who has been giving 
such superlative account of himself? 
Actually, there's no such person, of course, 
average soldier.’ Men in uniform 
uniform feelings, thoughts, skills. 
But generalizations can give a rough outline 


fighter 


as an 


haven't 


The typical Russian fighter, then, according 
to men who have known him, ts rather short 
by our standards. He averages about five 
teet seven sturdily built 
hundred and 


inches, but he's 
approximately a 
fifty-five. His eyes are blue, his hair is blond, 


and weighs 


his expression alert 
He has had years of military training, tor 


in’ Russia conscription was universal even 
betore the war. Though he has never driven 
make trucks 
and tanks give their best. Clad in pure wool 


with surprisingly durable boots on his feet 


his own car, he can tractors, 


he's well clothed for combat 


For his rifle—he sometimes calls it his 


pet —-he has a sort of personal affection 
He loves to play dominocs or cards, to sing 
long. lusty songs to the strumming of bala 
latkas, a lot of reading 
in the intervals between periods of combat. 
Polstors Was 
books. and so are certain 
Londen and Mark Twain 

angry, but, once roused, he’s mad for keeps 


sociable 


He manages to do 


und Peace is among his favorite 
Jack 


works of 
to get 


Hes slow 


Home-loving, unsophisticated, he's 


a “good mixer,” intensely loyal 
of his critics say he exhibits a cei 
a tendency to think that 


it's right, and if it 


Some 
tun smugness, has 
if a thing ais Russian 





is foreign it's such criti 


wrong 


Perhaps 
cisms are unjust 

He hates the 
sort of way but with an intense and personal 
hatred. There's hardly 


Nazis, not in a general 
a Russian soldier who 
hasnt suffered directly through the invasion 

either through the loss of a friend or a 
goading realization 
people near and 
behind the lines of Nazi 
occupation. Just as strong as his hatred of 


Nazis is his love of Russia 


elative, or through the 
people he 


to him, are 


knows, of 





These two emo 


thons hardened into the steely morale 


which, again, has sent the in 
vaders reeling back in confusion. 


have 
again and 








cat | 


Ow we 


it 


il 
| 


ST b me ) 
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So I didn’t say any more to Father. But 
yesterday a moving van backed up to our door 
and there was the piano in it. Cousin Emmie 
had sent it Over, because she said she needed 
the space, anyhow. Only two men brought it 
and it was hard on them getting it up the 
steps, because Jim was not here and Fathet 
has the rheumatism so bad he couldn't help 
Well, just as they started to put it down, one 
of the men dropped his end of it, and it made 
a noise like thunder. Mother told me that 
Father groaned and said it must be the two 
little mice at play. It knocked some plaster 
loose from the ceiling of the guest room, but 
Mother isn't going to tell Cousin Emmie, ot 
Father, either. She says she can fix it with 
patching plaster. Mother is darling, don't 
you think so? 

Tommy's Scout master is going to fix the 
table and also repair the burnt window sill 
for us, because he is a man who knows how 
to do everything. Sometimes I wish Mother 
had married a man like that. Our phonograph 
is fixed, and you should hear our records. We 
have four new ones and they are the best. 
We also have our croquinole board and check 
erboard and card table up in the playroom. 
All we lack is our curtains. I am going to 
start making them tomorrow. 

Your loving sister, 
P.D. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I know you think my handwriting looks 
very queer. You see I am writing with my 
left hand and it wobbles. I can’t write with 
my right hand. It is in a sling. My arm is 
broken. But do not despare—it is only one 
bone. I am not going to be deformed, o1 
anything. It hurt pretty bad, but that is over 
now, 

The way I broke it was that the steplad 
der collapsed with me when I was hanging 
the curtains. You should see the curtains 
They are gorgious. They are dark blue, 
printed with white stars. I put bright red 
tape all around the edges. For the tie-backs, 
I took the tape and made a row of red V's 
(for Victory) on white bands. Just before I 
went upstairs to hang them, I showed them 
to Father. I said, “Look, Father, this is the 
crowning touch!” 

When the stepladder fell with me, it made 
i horrible racket. Father came leaping up 
there in spite of the rheumatism, and ther 
I was all tangled up in curtains and the 
ladder on top of me. So Father groaned 
ind said, “You are right. This is the crown 
ing touch.” 

When the doctor had set my arm, Mother 
finished hanging all the curtains. Father 
carried me up there to see them, and he 
said he didn't know another girl my age 
who could make such pretty curtains. The 
playroom is all finished now. But I can't 
play in it until my arm gets well 

Your loving sistes 


P.D 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Last night we had a Hallowe'en party 
in our playroom, to celebrate my arm being 
well. Guess who suggested having it? Father! 
Last week he said to Mother, “Why don't 
you fix up a batch of cookies, or hot dogs, 
or something, and let Pat and Tommy have 
a housewarming for their playroom?” Can 
you imagine Father thinking up a party? So 
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a. The Skokie—Good friend 
through rain or shine- 
handsome brown oxford 


with neat moccasin vamp. 


. Molly Pitcher—On aslight- 
ly higher heel—all brown 
—all white—all black. 


c. The Saddle—Old favorite 
witha becoming new look 
—all brown—all white. 
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In these serious-minded days, Girl 
Scouts aren't the only ones in their 
families who are wearing Official Girl 
Scout Shoes. 


and so do big sisters. That just shows 


Mothers wear them 


you what “super” shoes Official Girl 
Scout Shoes are. 

Just remember, though, that these 
shoes are made expressly for you. 
They're styled just the way you like 
them, and made with all the comfort 
you need these busy days. Is it time 
you had a new pair? See them at your 
Girl Scout dealer’s. Made by Brown 
Suoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., and 
CuRTIS-STEPHENS-EuBRY Co., 
Reading, Pa. 


Official Girl 


All 


gros: 

% 
pTTER WHAT THE 
wo M IR A 


ae 
ig 


e 


$550 and $600 


(Some patterns in sizes 10% to 12 at $7.00.) 


styles slightly higher Denver 
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Scout Shoes 


IT'S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT 15 MARKED "GIRL SCOUTS” 
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New— 
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and Handsome 


For hoarding your jewels and other treasures, 
to function as a sewing box and such—this 
decorative yet very practical Keepsake Box has 
a legion of uses. About 414 x 6”, it’s molded 
of Syroco Wood, finished in rich, antique gold 
both inside and out, with the trefoil beautifully 
designed in relief. Definitely, it’s a box to show 


otf—to use—and to give. 


Picture this Memo Pad on your own desk 

or your leader’s—to add a touch of elegance 
with a useful function! Handy ae ig slips of 
white paper for notes and messages, and a con- 
venient fountain pen in green and black, come 
with this specially designed memo pad of Syroco 
Wood. Finished in antique gold to match the 
box—both of them would be doubly handsome 
on any desk! 11-681—$1.25 


11-680—$1.25 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. CA National Equipment Service 


Retail Shop 


Branch 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mother said she would, and we asked about 
two dozen boys and girls. Mother made 
millions of doughnuts (they don’t take much 
sugar), also tons of gingerbread out of mo- 
lasses. We also had hot dogs and cokes and 
cocoa and marshmallows. 

Cousin Emmie came, dressed like a fortune 
teller, and told grand fortunes. She said | 
would be an airplane hostess, and that is 
what I am dying to be. Aunt Susan came up 
and told us ghost stories. They are true, too, 
because she has seen many ghosts. We had 
the lights all off except the candles inside 
the jack-o’-lanterns, so the room was nearl 
dark and we were all scared stiff. We heard 
a funny noise outside the door, sort of a 
moan, and all the girls shrieked. The boys 
were scared, too. But Tommy opened the 
door—and’ guess what? It was only Topper: 
outside, begging to get in! So we let him 
in and gave him some hot dogs. He swal- 
lowed them whole. 

Father came up and watched us play 
games a while. He threw darts with us, 
and he could beat any of the boys. He hit 
the bull’s-eye several times. And when he 
was leaving, Father said the playroom was 
a good idea and why didn't we think of it 
sooner? Father is a man in a million, don't 
you think so? 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


NORUMBEGA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2i 
out whatever orders she might give, and 
having in mind, no doubt, the knighthood 
with which she intended to reward him, an 
honour which he most certainly earned. For 
Elizabeth sent Gilbert to Ireland to put down 
rebellions. She sent him to France to keep 
the port of Havre de Grace for the English. 
While he was generally successful and ruth- 
less in Ireland, he failed in France. He 
failed, too, when the Queen sent him to the 
Low Countries to aid the Dutch in their strug 
gle against Spain. But he did his best at 
whatever task Elizabeth set him, and between 
times returned with satisfaction to his library. 
There he read every account he could find of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English voyaging, 
and tried in vain for a long time to obtain the 
Queen's permission to seek the new passage. 

Finally the Queen agreed to allow’ Sir 
Humphrey to sail. He began making mysteri 


ous and 


secret: preparations for a westward 
voyage. His young half-brother, Walter 
Raleigh, was going with him. 

Sir Humphrey's boat bore the same Latin 
motto he himself had placed on his coat of 
arms, Quid Non? (Why not?) Walte: 
Raleigh was master of a boat bearing 
motto longer and perhaps even bolder, Ne« 
mortem peto, nec finem fugio. (1 neither 
seck death, nor flee the end.) 

It leaked out, of course, that Sir Humphrey 
had obtained a charter of some sort, and it 
was said, also, that he had been given au 
thority to plant a colony on whatever heathen 
lands he should discover. There were even 
whispers of an agreement between Gilbert and 
the Queen as to the division of the gold, 
silver, and jewels he might find. 

Gold? Silver? Jewels? But these might 
mean, some declared, that Gilbert was going 
to rob Spain of some of her treasure. 

Yet when Gilbert sailed, he took with him 
a Chaldean as an interpreter, and scholars 
who recalled that Columbus had done like 
wise when he started forth expecting to 
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each Cathay, thought they knew what Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert intended to do and whither 
1e was bound. 

But whether the whisperers inclined to the 
belief that he was going forth to plant a 
colony, to rob Spain, or to try for Cathay, 
the motto seemed to provide the final argu- 
nent. After all, Quid Non? 

A few months later Sir Humphrey's boats 
eturned. The crews, however, kept the 
same air of secrecy they had worn on their 
departure, although it was admitted that the 
trip to Cathay had been abandoned. To this 
day no one knows where the ships of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert sailed on that first voyage. 

After his return, Gilbert began to urge 
more than ever the founding of a colony in 
the New World. “Soon,” he announced, “I 
shall sail again.” 

With the others, he was soon talking of 
Ingram’s tale and of Drake's successful voy- 
age. His own idea of a colony as a half-way 
station, to serve as an outpost to guard what- 
ever trade route to the Orient the English 
should discover, was changing and develop- 
ing into the dream of an English-settled land, 
a permanent empire for England across the 
seas. And if, as Ingram had declared, Norum- 
bega backed upon the “other ocean,” there 
was the place the English empire should most 
certainly be. 

Gilbert was in touch with a popular as- 
trologer in England, who was known as Dr. 
Dee. Dr. Dee had a large library filled with 
ancient maps and manuscripts and was pre- 
paring for the Queen her title to the Western 
World. He was working, possibly at Gilbert's 
suggestion, upon a map—and that map 
showed Norumbega very prominently lettered 
thereon. It was given the Queen shortly after 
Drake's return. 

Dr. Dee was a tremendous help. He knew 
all about ancient treasure, such as the gold 
for Solomon's temple and the wealth of 
Cathay. He knew what had been written 
about Atlantis, and of the voyage of Saint 
Brendan. Besides, it was said, he was able 
to call upon the very spirits of heaven to 
aid him; and, of course, spirits knew all 
things, even the places where gold and silver 
might be hidden. 

The Secretary of State called on Dr. Dee. 
So did Sir Francis Drake, and so did David 
Ingram, while the Queen herself paused at 
his door to thank him for her title to the 
Western World. Sir Humphrey promised the 
astrologer a large tract of land in Norumbega. 
Perhaps this was in payment for the map 
making, perhaps for secret information of 
some sort. 

With a light heart Sir Humphrey made 
ready to set forth again. By this time it was 
well known that the Queen had-indeed given 
him a patent, which stated that he and his 
heirs were to govern such a 
should establish in the name of and for Eng- 
land, in such lands as he should hold and 
occupy. 

This time Walter Raleigh, now with the 
“Sir” of knighthood added to his name, did 
not accompany his half-brother. Instead he 
sent him a token from Queen Elizabeth her- 
self. The token was in the shape of a golden 
anchor tipped with pearl. 
planning to anchor in the New World where 
the pearls were plentiful. 

There were plenty of would-be colonists 
anxious enough to go westward, for the 
Catholics were having a difficult time in 
England under Elizabeth, and many of them 
desired to be free to follow their own way 
of worship and escape persecution. 
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Complete Vic- 
tory Garden 


15,000,000 VICTORY GARDENS were planted in 
1942— Uncle Sam is asking more in 1943. 















People will plant more! There’s no limit on home- 
canned vegetables—like there is on bought canned 
goods. Everybody's buying vegetable seeds. 


Scout troops organizing a Victory Garden Project, 
and selling seeds to friends and neighbors for Victory 
Gardens, are doing a patriotic service. 


SELL SEEDS for VICTORY GARDENS—EARN MONEY for 
your TROOP TREASURY. The liberal “American Seed 
Plan” gives 335% PROFIT—no risk of loss. Start today 
—send coupon below for plan. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., Dept. S-3, Lancaster, Pa. 
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AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., dept.S-3 Lancaster, Po. 


Please send FREE complete VICTORY GARDEN 
layout, planting chart, and details on Seed Sell- 
ing Plan giving 332% Profit, without any risk 
of loss. 


Layout & Planting 


Chart if you 
mail this cou- 





pon promptly. 


So, like the Christians of legend who fled 
from the Moors in Portugal to Antilia in the 
sea, a number of Catholics made ready to 
depart for a land which they hoped would 
serve them as a similar refuge. 

Five ships began that voyage, but one of 
them deserted before they had gone very far. 
On one of the remaining ships was a strange 
company: Ingram, the teller of bright tales of 
Norumbega; a poet from Hungary ; 
morris dancers who were expected not only 
to amuse the travelers on the way, but to 
entertain the natives of the Northern Conti- 


and some 


nent to which they were journeying—dancers 


for the Norumbega. Most 
tant of all to Sir Humphrey was Daniel the 
‘mineral man and refiner.” 

Gilbert had his sailing 
first to Newfoundland by a route well known 
Newfoundland he 
declared they would sail southward, thrust- 
ing up every bay and until the Lord 
of Norumbega himself be met with. Doubt- 
thought Ingram would be able to 


court of impor 
Saxon, a 
own reasons for 


to fishing vessels. From 


river 


less he 
recognize him easily enough from his jewels. 
At last the boats reached Newfoundland, 
where there were anchored many fishing ves- 
scls from England and from France. Daniel 
the Saxon wandered about and brought back 
lumps of ore. Sir Humphrey tried to keep 
the nature of Daniel's find a secret, but it was 
whispered at once that the ore was. silver. 
These samples were carried on board and 
Sir Humphrey was evidently 
what had been found, while the refiner went 
about with his mouth tightly closed and his 
eyes shining. 
Before starting 
Norumbega, one vessel, Te 
sent to England loaded with men 


overjoyed at 


southward to search for 
Swallow, was 
who had 
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fallen ill. The remaining three ships pre- 
pared to search thoroughly for the mysterious 
kingdom. 

The sea, however, ruled otherwise. Thick 
fogs came on, and one vessel, The Delight, 
was grounded and sank almost immediately. 
Those on board were nearly all drowned and 
among Danicl the while 
the samples of ore and the papers and re 
ports of Sir Humphrey were lost. The Hun 
garian poet, who had expected to write an 
account of the voyage, was among those who 


them was Saxon, 


were drowned. 

The weather stayed thick and heavy. The 
cold increased. Illness began to rage on the 
two remaining boats. Provisions were low 
The disheartened sailors clamored to go home 

So, almost within the domain of the Lord 
of Norumbega, as Sir Humphrey thought, he 
yielded to the crews’ demand. He could re 
turn and Norumbega the next 
spring. Already he had good reports for the 
Queen, since he could remember much that 
Danicl hed told him. 


“Be content, we 


search for 


Take 
I will set you forth 
he promised the crews 


have scen enough. 
no care of expenses past. 
royally in the spring, 
“After I tell the Queen certain good tidings, 
there will be no difficulty at all about out 
fitting another fleet.” 

The 
toward England. 


turned = theit eastward, 
But at the very moment of 


what 


boats prows 


changing their course, they saw some 


of the sailors afterward remembered as a 
bad omen. 

“Between us and the land,” they de 
clared, “there slid upon the water a very 
lion, in shape, hair, and colour... turning 
his head to and fro with an ugly showing 
of long teeth. He bade the boats farewell 
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FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


AIR FORCE. This i¢ another of those thrilling 
semi-documentary films which make pure fiction 
seem tame in comparison. Directed by Howard 
Hawks, with the cooperation ot the War Depart 
ment, it pictures the adventures ot a B-17 Flying 
Fortress, named attectionately the Mary Ann, and 
her crew ot typical American boys. Though their 
heroism reaches spectacular proportions, it is al 
ways believable. One tcels instinctively that this 
is the way our boys fight, that their devotion to 
their planes is real. The bomber leaves San Fran 
cisco with eight others on December 6, 1941, to 
make a routine flight to Hawa. It you were 
awed at hearing history come over your radio on 
December seventh, you Il relive the stupetaction ot 
the crew when, as they near Hawan, the Hickam 
Field operator suddenly goes oft the au and they 
hear explosions and excited Jap vores. Forced to 
land tor tuel (the Mary Ann couldn't go into ac 
tion as she carried no bombs on her peacetul 
flight) the ship is ordered to Manila by way ot 
Wake Island Through storms and heavy winds 
the navigator finds the tiny island, but though the 
crew have had no sleep tor thirty-six hours they 
leave within twenty minutes tor Manila, tirst tak- 
ing into their personal care letters and mementos 
trom the Marines on Wake, who know ther 
chances of getting out alive are slim. They arrive 
at Clark Field, Manila, as it 1s about to be evacu 
ated, and are ordered to Australia. But tirst the 
Mary Ann goes into action in which the Captain 
is mortally wounded and the plane seriously dam 
aged, but the crew determine to keep her in the 
fight. Working all night, they tilch enough parts 
trom abandoned bombers to get her oft the ground 
again and into the Coral Sea battle. In the splendid 
cast, John Gartield as Aerial Gunner, John Ridge 
ly as Captain Quincannon, and Harry Carey as 
Crew Chiet are especially tine. (Warners) 


SPIRIT OF ‘43, THE. Donald Duck stars in this 
Walt Disney short subject, produced tor-the Treas- 
ury Department and released to theaters through- 
out the country by the War Activities Committee 
of the Motion Picture Industry You first see 
Donald on pay day. As he counts his money, he 
is approached by two strange characters--Zoot 
Suit Duck, who urges him to spend his wages on 
frivolous pursuits, and Scotch Duck, who implores 
Donald to save in order to pay his income tax. 
After a struggle, Scotch Duck and Donald unite 
tor Victory (Disney) 


Good 


BOOTS AND SADDLES. This ts the tirst of a 


eries ot remsucs of Gene Autry’s early tlms 


Thus the new crop ot Western tans will not be de 
prived ot Autry tilms, even though Gene ts in the 
Air For This one is convincing evidence ot tt 

reason why Autry rose to the top as a Western 
star. He us the Chaucerian | partit gentil knight" 
on allo IStOns (Rep.) 


} 


CABIN IN THE SKY. Ethe! Waters, Lena Horne, 








and kddi Rochester’’ Anderson are splendid in 
this musical tolk tale of the devoted wite who ts 
determined to bring her wayward husband int 
the church. At the last minute he backslides and 
is wounded ina brawl. Then follows a tussle be 
tween the angels of the Lord and the imps ot 
Luciter for his soul. Beautitully sung acted, 
the 1 et remains musical ymmed ruse its 
attempt to interpret the Negro’s spur jualit 

Ss unsuccesst It lacks the authenticity ot ’ 
which gave substance to The Green Pasiures, 
(MGM) 


HENRY ALDRICH GETS GLAMOUR. This 
picture takes a sly dig at contest winners by hav 
ing Henry get the brush-ott when he arrives 1 
Hollywood in charge of the editor of the tan 
magazine which sponsored the essay contest Henry 
won. But back home Henry's stock goes up | 

cause he is supposed to have had a date with 
Hilary Dane (Frances Gifford), and since he 
stumbled when having his picture taken there is 
photographic evidence that she kissed him. Henry 
finds popularity ev 





ortable than being 
perpetually in the dog house, tor he is now blamed 
by the grownups for all the sophisticated notions 
which go the rounds at school. We enjoyed the 


n tess comt 


—FOR AGFS FIGHT TO TWELVE—| 


Excellent 


G 0 od 





XONALD DUCK IN THE SPIRIT OF 45 


meetings of the sorority in which Diana Lynn s was | 
the sanest vowe more than Henry's prediwament 
when Hilary Dane makes a personal appearance 
in his home town and he has to make good on 
his glamour. (Para.) 


IMMORTAL SERGEANT, THE. This is the 
story of a shy young writer (Henry Fonda), not 
cut out to be a soldier, who rises to the necessity of 
commanding a lost patrol in the African deren | 
when their Sergeant (Thomas Mitchell) dies atter 
enemy planes have attacked and crippled their 
tanks. Splendid as Fonda ts, his personal story as 
told in flashbacks ts secondary in interest to the 
desert locale and the evidence that this War is 
trequently being tought by small groups on their 
mown. The ingenuity and daring ot the men never 
seems overdone and the exigencies of desert war- 
fare are tascinatingly presented. (Fox) 


LADY BODYGUARD. A test pilot (Eddie 
Albert) is insured tor one million dollars imstead 
ot a thousand through the deliberate error of the 
insurance agent's (Anne Shirley) jealous secretary 
From then on Anne is frantic trying to protect this | 
tremendous liability against the machinations of 
three benehciaries who try to do away with him. | 


Played tor laughs instead of melodrama, the tilm | 
is amusing. Good ot its kind. (Para.) 


POWER OF THE PRESS. This pict 
something important to say—that treeck of the 
press does not mean treedom to twist tacts and 
present one side only. This is said through the 


dramatic story of 





a Fascist newspaper manage 
whose traitorous plans are brought to light when | 
a new publisher (Guy Kibbee) takes over. The 
latter has spent his life editing a small town news 
paper and brings honesty and torthrightness to the 
solving both of the paper's problems and the 
clearing ot a boy wrongly accused of murd 
(Col.) 


SILVER SKATES. Here are ice routines that are 


something to see, with the famed B 

world’s best: Fugene Turner as her partne n 
credibly gracetul and expert; Frick and Frack as 
tunny as anything on ice ; and two youngsters, I 


Dare and Danny Shaw, pertect whizzes on skat 
| 











The story has Kenny Baker, the show's sin 
helping the owner (Patricia Morrison) hold it 
together by becoming engaged to Belita 


loves Pat. It as all gay and tunetu (Mono. 


TORNADO IN THE SADDLE, A. A _ 


| shing Western with tast "10M 4 
to please everybody. Russell Hayden 1s tl ng 
young sheritt. Good Western. (Col. ) 
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with a horrible voice, roaring or bellowing 
like a lion.” 

Storms and more storms howled and rage: 
against the two boats moving slowly towar 
England. At last there came an hour whe: 
strange ghost fires played in the rigging, and 
these. sailors have always declared, betoke: 
ill. 

So to cheer the men, Sir Humphrey, it 
defiance of the elements, sat on the deck of 
the smaller ship. This ship had been named 
the Golden Hind after the famous ship whicl 
Drake had brought back to an English port 
loaded with treasure. 

“We are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land,” called Gilbert to the second boat, The 
Squirrel, when it approached within hailing 
distance. 

Almost immediately the waters swept up 
and over the decks of the smaller boat, and 
when they receded the boat itself was gone 
Gilbert, with his opened book in his hand 
and wearing the golden anchor tipped with 
pearl which the English Queen had given 
him, was lost in the depths of the sea. 

The Squirrel kept on toward England, but 
when it arrived there were no good tidings 
to report to the Queen. No colony had been 
founded in the New World, the Lord of 
Norumbega had not been encountered, and 
Sir Humphrey's secret was lost with him. No 
one knew what riches Daniel the Saxon had 
discovered, 


WO decades after the golden anchor of 

Queen Elizabeth had found the ocean floor, 
the Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain, was 
to seek thoroughly both for Norumbega and 
the sea back of it. He it was who sent, even 
so far as the Great Lakes, one of his men 
dressed in the gorgeous costume of a Chinese 
mandarin. It was thought that the inhabitants 
of Cathay, should they be encountered, seeing 
the familiar costume might be more willing 
to welcome strangers. Meanwhile, on the 
maps, the site of Norumbega varied from ter 
ritory along the rivers we know as the Penob 
scot and the Connecticut, to «the Hudson 

Even a decade after Champlain's venturing 
sturdy John Smith from the English colony 
of Jamestown, Virginia, explored the north 
Among other things he was seeking Norum 
began mines of gold. 

Perhaps the story of Norumbega was an 
echo from the early Norse sagas of the set 
tlement of Vineland. At any rate, the tale 
of Norumbega remains the vaguest and most 
shadowy of all the legends which helped to 
make our history—though to it may be traced 
a new strain in the theme song tor the West 
ern World. The phrase “British empire’ had 
been coined. These words, like “the riches of 
Cathay, the gold of Ophir,’ and “the 
treasure of the Incas.’ had a golden sound 
when rolled upon the tongue 

After Sir Humphrey's voyage, the expecta 
tion of finding a short route to Cathay grew 
fainter. The hope of discovering New World 
treasure and rich kingdoms still existed, but 
clearly and steadily began beating the new 
strain, “Colonies, colonies for England.” 
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er voice and the responsibility such a gift 
night entail. 

Watching the tall, slight man, who waited 
n the platform with such quiet dignity for 
pplause to hush, he was there for 
nly one purpose—not to exhibit Roland 
Hayes, but to demonstrate the art of sensi- 
ive, beautiful singing. Music, as he pre- 
sented it that day, was a shrine to which one 
wrought humility and the fruit of 
abor. It was a lesson she never forgot. 

Roland Hayes sang often in Philadelphia 
ifter that, and if the concert was a local 
iffair, Marian, now a girl of fifteen, was 
occasionally asked to sing a group of songs 
on the same program. She remembers the 
day when, in the artists’ room during an in- 
termission, he placed before her a copy of 
the well known duet, A Passage Bird’s Fure- 
well by Eugene Hildach. 

“Do you sing it?” he asked, 
sure of her answer. 

Marian nodded, too excited for speech, but 
her face grew radiant. 

“Good! Shall we finish the program to- 
gether then?” suggested Roland Hayes, and 
earned a very young singer's heartfelt grati- 
tude. 

Because she was keenly aware of the prob- 
lems of unequal opportunity confronting her 
race, Marian Hayes as something more 
than a distinguished singer. His interna- 
tional reputation made him a representative 
of his people. Every performance he gave 
forced recognition from his audience of the 
great latent capacities in the Negro. A ca- 
reer for one of her race, at this period, 
more than a personal triumph, it was a cru- 
sade—a crusade in which she 
enlist. 

Circumstances were fast shaping Marian’s 


she saw 


selfless 


smiling and 


Saw 


was 


herself could 


future nowe for at the time she was gaining 
vision and inspiration from the example of 
Roland Hayes, an eminent cducator, Dr. 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, aided 
and encouraged her. Dr. Wilson invited het 
to her home and introduced her to promi- 
nent music lovers. Soon Mrs. Mary Saunders 
Patterson volunteered to give her singing 


lessons for a year. 

After that, the Marian’s 
district shouldered the responsibility of fur- 
ther lessons for the young girl had 
sung so often at their music festivals. Nickels 
and dimes poured into a Fund for Marian 
Anderson's Future. From that time on, assist- 
ance was always at hand. The Philadelphia 
Choral Society invited Marian to give 
cert under its auspices, and as a 
was offered two years of 
Agnes Reifsneider. When 
finished, her friends raised 
enabling her to study with 
teacher, Giuseppe Boghetti, 


members of own 


who 


a con- 
result she 
with Miss 
was 
fund, 
known 


study 
that 
another 


coursc 


the well 
who coached het 


for her first important appearance, at the 
Lewisohn Stadium with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. She was chosen from 


among three hundred contestants for this 
honor, and the Philadelphia Orchestra short- 
ly after offered her an engagement. Marian 
Anderson was launched on her career. 

But though a career may be begun  suc- 
cessfully, fame is not always waiting around 
the corner. It took ten more years of steady 
work and growth before she was acclaimed 
on two continents as a great singer. 


Although she had won honors, her reputa- 
tion was still in the making. To establish 
her in the foremost ranks would mean spend- 
ing immense sums in publicity. Marian had 
no wealthy financial backing, and her racial 
background made her acceptance by the gen- 
eral public in the United States somewhat 
unpredictable. 

Engagements dwindled, and 
difhcult to procure. It 
Marian’s case to be 
that of many American 
had first to establish a European reputation 
before they could 
in their own country. 

Marian worked for a 
known Frank La Forge, 
ventured a trip to Europe. For 


became 
that 
from 


then 
evident 
different 
singers, 


was 
was not 
other who 


win outstanding success 
with the well 


before she 


yeat 
coach, 


three years 


then she went back and forth across the 
Atlantic. All this tme travel was widening 
her experience and outlook. It was a period 


of quiet but fruitful growth. Her knowledge 
of languages and her repertory 
songs increased. Her art was expanding into 
fuller, expression. 

In the year 1931, 
Marian made a which 
start her at last on the road to spectacular 
success. She held an one day be- 
fore a group of concert managers. In the 
audience sat Kosti Vehanen, Finnish pianist, 
and friend of the 
presario, Helmar Enwall, who had sent him 
on a special mission to Berlin for the pur- 
Negro contralto about 
beginning to 


of forcign 


richer 
while she was in Berlin, 
connection was to 


audition 
Swedish im- 


accompanist, 


of hearing the 
German 


pose 
whom 
talk. 
“She 
Vechanen 
Enwall, 


managers were 
has a hundred colors in her voice,” 

reported back enthusiastically to 
“and her stage presence has unusual 
dignity and individuality. 
of her own race with extraordinary feeling.’ 

“Add to that the strange coincidence of her 
Scandinavian name! I believe I shall risk 
decided Enwall, and en- 


She sings the songs 


trying her here,” 
gaged her on the spot. 

Enwall booked her cautiously 
introduction of an unknown Negro 
experiment, but because the singer 
Marian Anderson and because Scandi- 
navian notably intelligent, the 
success. all Scan- 
dinavia proclaimed the discovery of a new, 
artist. By the end of her third 
concert season there she was filling hundreds 
f engagements, and Enwall was _ planning 
the long European tour which was to make 


The 


singer 


at first, 


Was an 
Was 
audiences are 
experiment proved Soon 


sensational 


her famous on the continent. 

The 
umphs, singing to packed houses in the major 
“A voice like 
once in a hundred years, 
sured her in Salzburg, 


next five years were a series of tri 


cities of Europe. yours is heard 

Arturo Toscanini as 
and news of the mas- 
was flashed back to 


fers pronouncement 


America, 


The great Finnish composer, Sibelius, in 
whose house she was invited to sing, paid 
her a graceful compliment. Coffee was to 


have been served at the end of the evening, 
but when Marian had finished her last group 
of Finnish by Sibelius, her 
jumped to his feet and countermanded the 
coffee. “Champagne!” he called 
tically to the then turning to his 
guest, “Let us have more Marian Anderson 
and less Sibelius!” 

Kosti 
accompanist, following her engagement by 


(Continued on page 41) 


songs host 
cnthusias 
servant; 


Vehanen became her coach and 














Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
—— and leaks. She’s built to “take 

” for many years. Ninety square 
a of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 923 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


at 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 18th season. All sports 
All cabins with electricity & toilets. Ages 5-15, $175 season. 
Total fee for girls over 16 in Counselor Training Course, 
$100 season. Certificate awarded, qualifies girls to fill in- 
or ase d Gos mand for trained leaders, Booklet. Give age. Mrs. 
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Catch Ou ta Crochet 


AND MAKE THESE CLEVER 
DRESS-UP ACCESSORIES YOURSELF 


Teach yourself to crochet—it's fascinating fun 
and look at what it can do for you in the way of 
smart and original accessories! They take so few 
pennies and so little time to make, every girl 
ought to learn how. It doesn't take genius, either 
—just send for leaflet and follow directions. 





Above: Lingerie touches made 
with doilies that take only 
about seventy-five minutes to 
make! Place them at neck- 
line, cuffs, pockets, or hem 
of an evening dress. Mate- 
rial for two motifs costs 0c 


Right: Fol-de-rol Beanie that 
looks like a pair of pantaloons 
when finished. Tie the legs to 
gether, and Beanie looks like 





this! It costs about 50c to 
make with some thread left over 





HOW TO ORDER: Write to Acces 
sory Editor, The American Girl 
155 East 44th St, N.Y. Send 3c 
stamped, self-addressed en 
velope for direction leaflet 





In three hours you can make this good-looking 
belt with two pockets! Put snaps on the pock- 
ets, wear it with slacks and skirts, and for- 
get about handbags. Costs about $1.00 to make 


Above: A fascinator that will 
cost about 80c to make. The 
thread is on sale at prac 
tically any ten cent store 


Below: A necklace and brace 
let that will go a long way in 
brightening up an old dress 
They're "conversation pieces,” 
too—and cost only 30c to make 
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felmar Enwall. The two artists were sympa- 
retic, and the association proved a long 
nd successful one, lasting over a period of 
n years. Mr. Vehanen toured the conti- 
ent with her, and remained her accompanist 
n her triumphal return to New York and 
m many subsequent American tours. His 
100k, Marian Anderson—a Portrait, is a 
valuable record of her spectacular rise to 
fame 

All over Europe she was being acclaimed, 
nd now her native land prepared to give het 
belated recognition. She was engaged for a 
concert at the Town Hall in New York, in 
December, 1935. 

Her return was fraught with emotional 
significance for Marian. The friendship of 
distinguished people in Europe and the ab 
sence of race prejudice had been a moving 
ind heartening experience. While she did 
aot expect the same reception from her 
fellow countrymen, she hoped as she had 
never hoped for anything before that she 
might justify to Americans the 
tation earned abroad. 

Unfortunately, a 


artistic repu 


painful accident lent 
added tension to the situation. She lost het 
balance during a storm on the Atlantic cross 
ing, and in falling, fractured her foot. For a 
tume it seemed as though she might have 
to cancel her New York appearance. But she 
was used to overcoming obstacles. So long 
is her voice was unimpaired, she would al 
low nothing to interfere with its use 

She insisted on fulfilling her promise to 
sing at the ship's concert although she had 
to be carried onto the platform. There were 
two more weeks for further recuperation be 
fore the concert at Town Hall, but Marian 
tried to walk too soon and had to hobble 
nm to the stage before the curtain was raised 

No announcement of her injury had been 
nade to the public. She wanted no appeal 
for leniency on this occasion of her home 
coming. When the curtain rose, she stood 
crect and slim in the long silver gown which 
hid the plaster-cast on her foot. She had to 
lean heavily against the piano to keep het 
balance. For further support, she counted 
on reserves of courage that had been hers 
since childhood 

On this night the New York critics and 
the public 


received their first indisputable 
evidence that Marian Anderson was a great 
artist. The sustained power and beauty of 
her phrasing in the Handel group indicated 
what was to come. People relaxed in their 


seats for an evening of utter enjoyment 


As song followed song, it became appar 
ent that there were seemingly no limitations 
for this contralto singer. The flow and 
magnificence of the Handel arias changed 
to enchanting delicacy and tenderness in the 
Schubert lyrics, and no one had yet heard 
Death and the Maiden by 
sung as she sang it, with a tone so floating 
and transparent it seemed 


from some other world. 


Franz Schubert 
unearthly echo 


She closed the concert, as she had many 
others, with John Payne's Crucifixion. A 
moving quality of this spiritual ts its stack 
simplicity. She sang «it 
closed eyes and in a hushed voice 


reverently, with 
Hers was 
the voice of a whole people now, the muted 
tragic accents of a race that has known 
bondage. 

So great was the success of this concert 
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that Marian had to sing twice again that 
season in New York, both times to crowded 
audiences in Carnegie Hall. Then, as soon 
as her foot was entirely mended, she was 
off to Europe once more. 
drawing her far aheld, to the Sovict Union, 
to Africa, and to South America. When she 
returned home at last, she was scheduled for 
the longest and most 


Her reputation was 


intensive tour ever 
made by a singer in this country 

Scarcely a year went by now that she did 
not receive some tribute. She 
was awarded the Grand Prix du Chant for 
the best recorded voice on the continent, and 
America conferred upon her an Honorary 
Doctorate of Letters from Howard Univer 
sity in Washington, and another trom Tem 
ple University. A little later she received 
the Spingarn Medal, and twice she sang at 
the White 


and his guests, 


outstanding 


House, once for the President 
and another time before the 
King and Queen of England 

The little girl, born obscurely in the 
Negro quarter of Philadelphia, was realizing 
her dream of becoming a worthy representa 
tive of her race 

It was characterstic of her that all during 
the strenuous campaign of building a ca 
reer, she longed at the same time for a re 
treat, a place where she might find relief 
from the strain of frequent public appear 
ances, That desire has been fulfilled. She 
has a country home now that faces rolling 
meadows and blue hills. Its green acres 
offer the seclusion an artist needs for study 
and growth. 

Marian Anderson ts unmarried, but het 
mother, and a sister who acts as her secre 
tary, contribute much to family life when 
she 1s at home. The management of het 


house and gardens is a welcome diversion 


from the arduous professional schedule she 
keeps, and even while traveling she enjoys 
domestic activities. A sewing machine is an 
While on 
lengths have been 
windows of the big 
white house on the wooded hill 

Adulation, that unhealthy adjunct of all 
spectacular careers, has left her untouched. 
To say merely that she is modest, however, 
It leaves out all that contri- 
For behind Marian An 


lerson’s achievement are an exalted purpose 


important item in her luggage 
tour, yards of curtain 


stitched for the many 


is not enough 
butes to her dignity 


ennobling 
that make her a regal figure when she steps 


and a deep humility, impulses 
before an audience 

Marian Anderson hoped-——and believed— 
that her carcer was an effective answer to 
denied her people cquality with 
other races, and she expected, nor 
wished, to be involved in a controversy. 
Nevertheless an unhappy occurrence in the 
spring of 1939—the refusal of Constitution 
Hall in Washington for her concert, pre- 
thrust 
her into the glare of a publicity from which 
she shrank but could not retreat. The story 
was featured in newspaper accounts through- 
out the country 
aroused. At the 
ment 


those who 


never 


sumably on the ground of her race 


and public indignation was 
invitation of the Govern- 
and with the special coéperation of 
the Department of the Interior, it was ar- 
ranged that Miss Anderson should give her 
recital out-of-doors on Easter Sunday in front 
of the Lincoln Memorial 

The event was impressive and epochal. 
A great throng, attracted not only by the 
notoriety given the incident, but cager to 
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pay tribute to a great singer, was massed in 
the large park between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Obelisk. Washington spring weather 
was at its best. The lawns were green, 
cherry trees were in full bloom, and_ the 
long, transparent pool which reflects the 
obelisk mirrored also the gilded clouds of 
late afternoon. 

On the platform were members of the 
Cabinet, of the Supreme Court, Senators 
and Congressmen. Secretary Ickes opened 
‘Genius draws no. color 
line,” he said. “She has endowed Marian 
Anderson with such a voice as lifts any in 
dividual above his fellows, and is matter of 
exultant pride to any race. And so it is fitting 
that Marian Anderson should raise her voice 
in tribute to the noble Lincoln whom man- 
kind will ever honor. 

When he finished, silence held the vast 
audience waiting for the singer to appear. 


JOBS for GIRL 


jobs, and many others. All that 1s needed 


the ceremonics. 


here is an interest in the field of aviation 
as a whole: otherwise these jobs are like 
similar positions in other fields 

But perhaps you are not satished to stay 
on the ground and Ict others deo the flying 
Have you looked up wistfully when planes 
flew overhead, or watched with envy planes 
taking off and landing at the local airport? 
Probably the thought that flying was too 
expensive as a sport and of no practical value 
for earning your living made you turn away 
Neither of these ideas is truc 
Hundreds of girls are making their 


with a sigh. 
today. 


living as pilots in this country today. and 


thousands of secretaries, teachers, factory 
workers, and the like are sportsman pilots. A 
great majority of ground workers in) avia 
tion, such as those we have discussed, become 
so interested in the industry of which thes 
are a part that they are not. satistted until 
they have tricd flying the ships themselves 

Let us consider your problems, then, if 
perhaps a protes 
sional flyer eventually. The majority of girls 
carning their living as pilots today are flight 


mstructors 


you want to be a pilot 


teaching other men and women 
to become pilots. A few are ferry pilots, ar 
port managers, and test pilots, and some 
private 
these are largely one-of-a-kind jobs that pa 


fly commercially for concerns, but 


ticular individuals have made for them 
selves, more by accident than by any direct 
route Most of this discusston, therefore 
will center around women instructors, since 
this is the only position that can be attained 
by logical steps 

No girl should start on the long. hard 
road to being a flight instructor unless she 
is sure, first of all, that she wants this above 
everything else as a career. If she does not 
have this strong desire, she ts almost certain 
to succumb to the many setbacks and tedious 
It is better for 
her to start out with the idea of learning to 
fly for sport and gradually 


CXPCNsSIVe training it requires 


letermine if she 
has the ability, patience, and persistence to 
go further 

First of all, she must consider her physi 
She will be required to take a 
stiff. examination periodically. It is foolish 


cal condition 


for a girl to begin flight instruction until 
she has completed this examination, because 
f she cannot pass it, nothing in the world 
will enable her to become a pilot 
to popular belief. the wearing of glasses 
does not necessarily bar a girl from this posi- 


Contrary 
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She came slowly, emerging from the white 
pillars of the Lincoln Memorial. For a mo- 
ment she stood motionless at the head of 
the long flight of marble steps. Looking out 
over the sea of faces below her, she must 
in that instant have lost all sense of personal 
identity, and remembered with a great lift 
of the heart that those listening thousands 
would hear in her the Voice of a People. 

In the flowing lines of a concert gown, 
Marian Anderson is statuesque. She was so 
that afternoon. Black velvet etched her 
sharply against the pale stone of the monu- 
ment. She walked with raised head and a 
still dignity that brought throbbing emotion 
to more than one throat. Kosti Vehanen 
was already at the piano on the high plat 
form built at the base of the Memorial. A 
row of amplifers were like waiting senti- 
nels across the front of the stage. She sang 
under the pageantry of — the 


evening sky. 


in AVIATION 


tion, if she has reasonably good vision while 
wearing them. Her heart and blood pressure 
ind lungs must be perfect. and if she is run 
down and tires easily, she will not be able 
to stand the strain of varying weather, con 
stant need for alertness, or the demands made 


on all of her faculties 


Besides these physical requirements, there 
are some emotional and personality factors 
to be considered. The girl who wants to be 
a flight instructor must remember that, as an 
teacher. 
She must have the ability to get along well 
with all kinds of people, patience with the 


instructor, she will be primarily 


slow to learn, ability to command the respect 
of students endurance under the strain of con 
stant repetition, and above all an enthustasn 
for her job that does not wear thin 


If you are interested, how can you prepare 


now while you are ino school for such a 
position You can study mathematics and 
physics and other laboratory sciences whicl 
will train you in the detail necessary to pass 
the stiff written examinations you will be 
required to take You can enroll in the 


special high school courses in acronautics 
now being given. You can take part in such 
sports as tennis, badmints golf, and archery 
which will help to develop vour co-ordina 
thon, speed sense, and judgment of distance 
You can P rticipat in hobbies that develop 
a persistent and analytical way of thinking 

If you are able to put aside a few dollars a 
week for lessons, you can begin your flight 
reached 
h birthday. Perhaps you will 
work summers, or Saturdays, ot 


trang any time after vou nave 


your sixtecnt 


iftcernoons 
1 
to finance your course; many do and it all 


depends upon how much you really want 


to learn to fly. To the majority, the finan 
cial obstacle looms very large indeed, but 
this need not be so. The cost of obtaining 


an instructor's rating is no. greater than 
that for any other professional training. Once 
you have overcome that first obstacle gct 
ting a private license —it is very possible that 
you may be able to work out a part of yout 
additional training as an employee of the 
school with which you are flying. You can 
have a weekly lesson for as little as four 


dollars. and an entire course for a_ private 


license for about three hundred dollars 
spread over several months. It is largely a 
matter of budgeting your available funds 
and determining your rate of progress by 


this budget. 
The most important factor in your flying 
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There was a glory in her heart and in he 
face as she sang, and it was more than the 
glory of the setting sun. 

Those who know Marian Anderson know 
that fame has not spoiled her. She is stil 
as simple and sincere, as enthusiastic and a: 
much in love with music as she was wher 
she scrubbed doorsteps to earn the price of 
a violin. 

In 1941 she was presented with the Bok 
Award for outstanding service to the city of 
Philadelphia—a check for ten thousand dol 
lars, a sum which she promptly established as 
a fund to defray the costs of educating prom 
ising Musicians without regard to race, creed 
or color—and she closed her speech of ac 
ceptance with words from a Negro spiritual 
that epitomize her life's purpose. 

I have opened my mouth to the Lord 
and IT won't turn back. I will go, T shall go 
to see what the end will be. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
career is the selection of a good flying school 
If possible, choose a Government-approved 
school, one which has a curriculum, pet 
sonnel, and equipment certified by the Civil 
Acronautics Authority. You will need fewer 
hours and consequently fewer dollars for your 
To be a graduate of 
an approved school, you must also make 
arrangements to attend ground school classes 


course of instruction 


one or two nights a week. 

You will have little difficulty in’ finding 
a position, once you have your instructor's 
rating. With the quick turnover, these days, 
caused by men instructors going into Army 
programs and the Air Force, the school at 
which you took your course may ask you 
to stay on as an instructor. The usual salary 
arrangement for a beginning instructor is by 
the hour, or at a fixed salary, in cither case 
amounting to about two hundred a month 
Your job will give you a great deal of pet 
sonal satisfaction. You will be making a real 
contribution toward the war effort by training 
pilots, but above everything else you will have 
the satisfaction of teaching something you love 
to others, that they may learn to love it, too 

After a few years’ experience as an in 
structor, it 1s quite possible that you may 
hecome manager, owner, or co-owner of an 
airport, as many women have done. Here 
you must have a knowledge of business 
salesmanship, maintenance of equipment, and 
all civil air regulations. This seems to be 
the dream of many an instructor, but. of 
course it entails all of the usual headaches 
of an individual business and a_ financial 
risk 

Finally, this last word—-we have not ex 
hausted here all of the opportunities 
tion by any means; we have touched only a 
few of the high lights. both in ground posi 
tions and flying jobs. 


nm avia 


Perhaps nothing in 
history looks more promising for the latte: 
group than the formation of the WAFS and 
the WFTD. a group which is training women 
pilots to assume ferrying work to relieve men 
pilots for actual duty. Of course this is at 
present only for experienced pilots, but if 
it is successful in this country, as it has been 
in England, opportunities never dreamed of 
may open up for future women pilots in th 
United States 
industry in the country, additional oppor 


This. 1s the fastest changing 
tunities spring up overnight—-and no indus 
try offers more of a chance to do a worth 
while job and find lasting satisfaction in 
ones work 
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THE SILVER CACTUS 


Henry Ransome, the artist who was 
il known for his pictures of Indians a 
f. w years ago. He still paints, but he has 
t been strong for some time, and peo- 
do not seem to be interested in In- 
in subjects as they used to be. 
We two have lived here in Arizona 
d in New Mexico ever since I can re- 
mber anything. I had Indian teachers 
silver work, but it was my grandfather 
who taught me to interpret the desert in 
my designs. I can explain how I have 
studied, how much work I have sold. 
‘The hotel here—and one or two in 
town—have allowed me to have exhibi- 
tions at times, and tourists always like 


I 


yy work. But that doesn't offer me the 
teady market I need. 

‘T am grown-up now, and I must 
im my own living. Would there be, 
possibly, any chance of your great store 
handling my work ? 


‘I read in the Tucson paper about 
our arrival here, and made my plan 
n desperation, please believe that—to 
zet my designs before you. If you are 
ngry, or if my work is not good enough 
will just leave 
If you 
will 


tor your Customers, you 


the ring and chain at the desk ? 


ire willing to see me, however, 


you leave word, instead, when TIT may 


all ? 
"TH be at. the 
right after lunch. 
Hopefully 


desk this afternoon 


(and with apologies) 


Chloe Ransome’ 

HAT'S one very smart young lady,’ Sandy 

exclaimed when his father laid the blue 
paper down 

You will see her, won't you, Daddy ? 
Daffy urged. “The things are so beautiful 
nd I'm somehow sure from the letter that 
she needs to make money pretty badly. We've 
met her twice—I can tell you now 

Of course Tll see her,” Mr. MacClough 


said decidedly She has originality and tal 
nt—and spirit,” he added She 
Boys, one of you leave word 


I'll see Miss Ransome as 


smiling 
ight to vo far 

t the desk that 
von as she comes 


Daffy thoreht 


pass 


rest of the morning 
How the 
iriosity wos, they refused, manlike, to 
but Daffy they didn't 
Tucson after lunch as they had planned 

the ar 
Nor 
nor 
the 


the 


would n ' strong twins 
admit 
into 


noticed drive 


However, no announced 
val of the resourceful Miss Ransome 
any word during that evening 
wother | package 
breakfast table in the morning 
Reluctantly the MacCloughs went on with 
various expeditions they had planned 
they saw to it that word was 


Message 


was there 


provocative white on 


the 
But each time 


left at the desk asking Miss Chloe Ransome 
to wait until their return, if she did come 
Three days later, one of the bell boys 


stopped Daffy on her way in from the patio 

He was a tall boy with a frank face and nice 
vanners. They had all noticed him 
‘Excuse me, Miss MacClough, but 
uu expecting to hear from Miss Chloe Ran 


were 


some?” he asked het 
Daffy nodded eagerly. “Oh, yes, I am 
at least my father is. Is she here? Where?’ 
‘Not here,” the boy said. “If I'd known 
hefore that you were expecting her—I just 
heard the desk clerk mention it—I'd_ have 


told you right off.” 
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“Told me what?” 
know her?” 

‘l went to high school with her.’ The 
boy hesitated and his face grew several shades 
redder. “I put those packages on your table,” 
he blurted out. “She came over early Mon- 
day morning, before you folks were down, 
and asked me to do it and not tell anyone. 
She said it was on account of your father be- 
ing a famous jeweler—she wanted to fix a 
way he'd notice stuff. She thought 
probably he was so pestered by artists and 
folks like herself that he mightn't be willing 
to see her, unless she could get him interested 
some way.” 


Daffy asked. “Do you 


so her 


He looked at Daffy anxiously. Your 
father didn't mind, did he? She's a swell 
person, Chloe. And now she'll be needing 


real help, with the old gentleman gone and 
no one to look out for her.” 
Of course, Dad wasn't angry, 
But what old 
pened ?” 
Her 


soberly. 


Daffy said 


gentleman—what's hap 


bx ” 


on 


the 
suddenly 


grandfather, 
He died 
They buried him this morning 
So that’s didn't 
Look here, do you know 


explained 
Tuesday 


Daffy 


where 


why she come! 


cried. she 
lives—and what's your name, please ? 

Fred,” the other supplied. “Yes, I know 
place. It's a little quite a 
the desert, San 
Reservation, 


house 
the 


the 
out 


piece 


on toward Xavier 


off 
right 


Then, Fred, could you possibly get 


and find a car to drive us out. there 
away—my father and my brothers and me 
Daffy demanded. 

The hotel can have a car 
minutes, and I'm off duty 
said promptly 
MacClough 


to turn to but 


here for you in 
Fred 

It's good of you to go, Miss 
I'm afraid Chloe 


a tew now 


hasn't anyone 


Indians. She's always been a 


great hand to make friends with them, like 
the old gentleman did. And living so far 
off, where they did, she never saw much of 
people in town. Her own age, IT mean 

You get that car to the door as fast as 
you can,” Daffy commanded, “and I'll have 
my fam‘ly out front in ten minutes 

She was as good as her word. By the time 
Fred had changed his uniform jacket and 


brought one of the hotel cars around, Daffy 
came out the door, shepherding her somewhat 
bewildered relatives 

I'll explain to you on the way, darlings,” 
she had told them 
father has died 
who knows 


Chloe Ransome Ss grand- 


and one of the bell boys, 


is taking us to het 
To all) of the little 
house looked infinitely lonely 
finally upon it 
desert, so from 


her 


them white stucco 


when they 
It was so far out on the 


all from 


even 


Came 


remote neighbors 


shade. or gardens, or traveled roads. 


Fred stopped at the narrow path leading up 


to the faded blue door 
You go in first, Daffy, Jon urged 
Maybe another girl He added gruffly, 
Call us if it’s all right to come in, kid.” 
As if someone inside had heard the car, 


the door opened and Daffy’s surprised cves 
beheld a massive Indian woman, with a stolid 
little Pimi, 
clutching at her skirts. 


boy. whom she recognized as 


Miss Chloe 


I've come to see 
Daffy said I've just heard—I’m Daphne 
MacClough.”’ 


The squaw evidently recognized the name, 
for she stood aside and Daffy went in 
(Continued on page 45) 
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HOW TO START A 
GIRL SCOUT TROOP 


If you want to become a Girl 
Scout, or if you are interested 
in leading a Scout Troop, write 
in for the free booklet, “Hou 
to Start a Girl Scout Troop.” 
Write to National Headquar- 
ters, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SERVE m_ ——— 
Baby Ruth COOKIES 


7————Clip for Your Recipe File——— — 


! | 
| ‘cup butter, or other Ya teaspoon soda | 
| shortening % teaspoon salt | 
| % cup white sugar Y teaspoon vanilla | 
| l egg 1% cups flour (If available) | 
| 2 Curtiss 5¢ Baby Ruth Bars, cut in small preces ; 
; Cream butter and sugar until smooth. Beat in | 
| egg. Stir in other ingredients. Chill and drop by | 
half teaspoonful on greased cookie sheet Bake 
| in a moderately hot oven (375 F.) for 10 of 12 | 
4 minutes. Makes 50 cookies ; 


% What a flavor! Delicious whole 
someness of Baby Ruth in each crunchy 
bite. NEW! . . . Nourishing. Great for 
club, snack parties, lunches. Easy-to 
make... SO inexpensive 
BUY TWO 
5¢ BABY RUTH 
Candy Bars and 
try these 






cookies today! 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Producers of Fine Foods 











LIFE AT CAMP 


JEANETTE, PENNSYLVANIA: I am_ thirteen 
years old and a very new subscriber to TH 
AMERICAN GIRL. I have been to the Girl 
Scout camp Wesca twice in succession. Oh 
it’s so much tun, but when it comes to K.P 
duty 
in my life! 


gosh, I never peeled so many potatoes 


If any other girl ts wondering whether or 
not to start saving money for camp, I'm one 
hundred per cent for it. It seems to do some 
thing to vou, to mix in with other girls from 
all over the Then, at night, when 
you've just settled down in your bunk you 
can hear taps being played softly from the 


place 


mess hall, and when you turn on your side 
you can see the moon coming up through the 
trees. More than likely, when you are just 
dozing oft to sleep, the straw will start com 
ing out of your tick and you will have to get 
up on the cold floor to fix it 
lot of laughs! 

Well, I just thought | would inform some 
girls about “Life at Camp 

Jane Ann Fisher 


but you get a 


“TOPSIDI 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT: I am so sorry 
that The Sky-Blue Trasler story has ended. It 
was wonderful! I hope we hear from Eggs 
and her family again very soon. 

I am a Girl Scout. I am the Scribe of 
Troop 8. We have two patrols, and we hope 
to add another soon 

This summer I went to Camp Sprague. It's 
swell, including the food! 
units 


There are three 

Topside.” We 
had swell counselors and cooked out every 
day. One might a cat climbed onto the tent 
roof. We thought it was a skunk and every 
We named the cat Topside 
It is Our mascot now. 


The one I was in was 


one screamed! 
after our unit 
I enjoy my magazine more than anything 
I have ever read 
Pe geey Hou lé 


BABIES ARE NICI 
La FarGviLtE, New York: Take three 
guesses for my favorite magazine, and the 
first two don’t count! Right—THeE AMERI 


CAN GIRL! Yes-We-Can-Janey and dear Bobo 
Witherspoon are my special heroines. Not 
long ago my Scout troop presented Girl Shout 
Week and we had a perfect Bobo for the part 

I'm fourteen years old, but nearly fifteen 
I am a sophomore in high school. I like 


Fiench, but I guess piano playing is my 
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A p 


hobby. Chopin is delightful and I'm learning 
to love Grieg 

But right now I have something else that's 
Because my sister's husband is in the 
Army, she and her six-month’s-old baby are 
home. My 
never had a baby sister and it’s quite a novelty 


grand. 


niece—and she is so sweet! I 
to me. 

Won't it be grand when the war is overt 
and all the boys can come back to their fami 
lies? Let's hope it’s soon, and meantime let's 
make Girl Scouts a name about which people 
will say, “There is an organization that really 
helped to win the war! 

by 


Anne Van Brocklin 
DILSEY 


Bay Ciry, MICHIGAN: I have just finished 
A Penny for Your Thoughts in the January 
with Ruth M 
Taylor about Wing Scouts. I am very 


issue and I certainly agree 
much 
interested in aviation, and when I grow up I 
would like to be a pilot. We don’t have a 
Scout troop here—and I am only twelve—so 
I suppose I shall have to wait. 

I really can't tell who my favorite char- 
acter is because I like every one of them, but 
I think I like Dilsey best. I am like her, for 
I'm always getting into trouble when I start 
to do something. 

Next to being a pilot, I would like to be a 
designer of clothes. My teachers say my art 
work is quite good. But I didn’t start out 
to brag , 

I think THE AMERICAN GIRL is the best 
magazine in the world and hope that it will 
carry on, for many years to come, all the good 
work it has already done 

Margaret Wals/ 


BROTHERS 


I have been taking THF 
for quite 


SALEM, NFBRASKA 
AMERICAN GiIRI 
can wart until the next copy comes 


a while and never 
I like all 
the stories about boys and girls like us—and 
articles about talking and beauty and things 
like that 

I have something to bring up—and I want 
have the 
ones and big 

When thei 
but just 
Sometimes they 


the girls to tell me if they 

trouble. It is brothers. Little 
ones. They are so embarrassing 
friends come 


same 


you have to be so-so 


wait until your friends come! 


are very kind. Then when some of their 
friends drop in, or when they are getting 
ready to go somewhere, they are as cross as 
bears 


Sometimes | feel sorry for them, and so I 
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for 


Your thoughts 


talk kindly to them and ask them if they 
can't be a little more coéperative—but they 
pay no attention. 

If you girls know any answer to the ques 
tion how to make brothers coéperate with us 
please write. 

Marjorie Ruth Allen 
PESTY 


New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT: I am_ twelve 
years old and in the seventh grade in the 
Susan Sheridan Junior High School in New 
Haven. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for two 
years and I think its super. Let's have mor 
of Carol Ryrie Brink's stories. I think sh« 
writes wonderful stories. 

I have a little brother who is seven years 
old. He's right at the pesty age now. We 
just had our house painted, and all the way 
up the stairs, on the wall, there are hand 
prints—his handprints. (He may be a pest 
but I still love him.) 

Nancy Alderman 
A GOOD TROOP 

SraFoRD, DELAWARE: THE AMERICAN GIRI 
is just plain wonderful. I enjoy every word in 
The Desert Calling was the best 
story ever printed in the magazine, I think 
Stories about Dilsey, Lucy Ellen, and Yes 
We-Can-Janey are very interesting. Articles 
on how to make over your clothes and ideas 
for your bedroom are very helpful. 

I am twelve years old and in Junior High 
in Seaford Public School. Recently, I became 
a Girl Scout. I don't know how I lived hap 
pily before. We have a good troop and a 
wonderful Scout leader. 

My hobbies are playing the piano, typing 
designing clothes, collecting riddles, and col 
lecting pamphlets, programs, and cards for 
my Memory Book. I have only one pet, but 
he makes up for that by being so faithful and 
gentle. He is an all-black Scotty named 


Dougall. 


each issue. 


Ann Burton 
COINCIDENCE 


Gitroy, CALIFORNIA: I am twelve years old 
and I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL very much 
The reason I am writing is because it is quite 
a coincidence that my name is Pat Downing 
and my father’s name is Ed Downing, just 
like Pat's father in the I thought # 
might be fun to write and tell you. 
Patricia Downing 


story. 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so, write to Girl Scouts, I mc., attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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There was a wide window all across the 
ast wall of the room she entered, framing 
1 sunset above a pinnacled range of 
tark brown mountain peaks. And on the 
habby couch drawn up before that window 
ay a girl in black, with two heavy dark 
raids flung over the pillows beside her. 

The Indian woman spoke swiftly in Span- 
sh, and instantly Chloe was on her feet, 
stammering a greeting. 

I've come to tell you how sorry we are 

we've all come,” Daffy said. “My father 
ind my brothers, and Fred from the hotel. 
If only we could have helped you this morn- 
ing!’ She caught the other's hand and gave 
it a sympathetic squeeze. 

Almost at once, Chloe had herself in con 
trol. “Did you say your father came, too? 
she asked, wiping her tear-wet face with the 
back of one hand. “Please ask him right in.” 

Mr. MacClough found himself deeply 
touched by the tall, white-faced girl who 
stood holding her hand out to him, with the 
desert sunset at her back. 

Have you anyone with you, my child?’ 
he asked her at once, holding the firm, cold 
hand, and thinking in dismayed pity, “This 
might have been my Daffy 

Only old Juana—and Pimi,” Chloe said 
Juana was my nurse when I was little 
Her brother was my teacher—he 1s onc of 
the great silver-workers of the Navayos. 
Juana isn’t a Papago, but Pimi's father 1s.” 
She broke off, with an anxious glance at the 
man before her. “I can't seem to think very 
clearly just yet. Of course you aren't inter 
ested in all these details.” 

But I am,” he told her gently. “We have 
been waiting to hear from you for the past 


RED HOT C 


sured Midge. We'll cover that with a 
collar.” 

Instead of coming to a flue, however, he 
hit a stud. Pausing, he scratched the back 
of his neck with the chisel. 

“Hm.” he grunted. “That's funny 

Tin, I just happened to think——there isn't 
any chimney on this side of the house. Does 
that make any difference ”’ 

"Any difference!” Quentin shouted and 
took a leaping jump for the front door, push 
ing roughly past Adele who was extending 
her third invitation 

He came back, shaking his head 
me with a dunce cap! I'm zombie, I'm nuts. 
It's that wall over there.” 

You're not to blame, Tin. I told you it 
was over here—that’s what Mother said, 
comforted Midge, making a futile attempt to 
fit in the bits of broken plaster 

Adele came to the door, her tightly com 
pressed lips more expressive than words 


Well, where do we go from here? 


Crown 


queried Tin. 

I don't suppose we can stop now, 
mourned Midge. 

Certainly not,” insisted Adele We'll 
install that stove if it turns the walls into 
Swiss cheese 

Again Quentin tapped. This time there 
was no mistake and he managed to cut a 
symmetrical hole into which the pipe fitted 
neatly. 

The stove, connected to the pipe, did look 
cosy. Midge hoped that when her parents 
saw it they wouldn't feel so distressed about 
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THE SILVER CACTUS 


three days. We are leaving for the Grand 
Canyon tomorrow, which is my excuse for 
asking whether you feel able to discuss busi- 
ness, now. Sometimes, you know, we have to 
be strong enough to put sorrow aside for 
practical matters.’ 

She stood looking up at him intently, like 


a hurt, submissive child. “There is noth- 
ing more I can do for my grandfather,” she 
said. “And I can grieve for him in all the 


days ahead. But the situation is changed, I 
am afraid, since I wrote you, Mr. MacClough 
I cannot continue to live here alone.” She 
made a weary little gesture and turned, with 
a sudden remembrance of her hospitable obli- 
gations, to draw chairs forward. 

I have had a telegram from an aunt I have 
not seen since I was very small,” she went 
on, when they were seated. “She wanted me 
to live with her, after my mother died. That 
was when I was five. But my grandfather 
would not give me up. He was—everything. 
Father, mother, a wonderful companion, and 
my—teacher. Some day I am going to be a 
real artist, perhaps, because of what he 
taught me.’ 

She turned away, fighting for control 

He left me a small life insurance legacy, 
enough to pay all his expenses, with a few 
hundred over. My aunt wants me to take 
that money and go to her in Chicago —to 
learn stenography and typing, so that IT can 
get a job there, and live with het 

‘And you do not want to do this?” Mr. 
MacClough asked understandingly. “No, that 
is not the life for an artist. And you are an 
artist, Miss Chloe. There is a market for 
the kind of silver jewelry you design. Of 
course, you must continue to study. But 


ELEBRATION 


the other wall, especially after she and Quen 
tin had hidden the hole behind a larger pic 
ture. 

Adele drew up a chair and seated herself 
before the stove. “Now let's build a roaring 
fire and toast cheese or something 

Quentin, however, his confidence shaken by 
his first mistake, uttered a decided negative 

I think I've hooked it up right-—it's the 
way I did ours—but I'd rather wait until your 
father checks on it. Maybe the flue isn't 
open 

We could test it with a spill,’ Midge sug 
gested and, lighting a twisted strip of news 
paper, she held it in the little stove. Smoke 
curled up and away, bits of flaming pape 
sailed along with it out of sight 

Look. Tin, a swell draft!’ Midge gazed 
hescechingly at Quentin. “Couldn't we wel 
come the honeymooners with a little fire 
crackling in the grate 7 

Crackling, had she said? What was that 
noise in the chimney? All three exchanged 
questioning glances. Quentin felt the wall 
So did Midge and found it warm. The noise 
leveloped into a dull roar 

Its only a chimney fire 
Quentin. “Soot burning 

What'll we do?” shrilled Adele 

Keep calm,’ directed Quentin Vil 
phone the fire department 

Fire!” shrieked Adele Fire! 

‘Tin, come back here!’ shouted Midge 

Look! 

From under the baseboard darted little 
scarlet and orange tongues of flame. 


encouraged 
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why not study in New York? I can find 
you the teachers you will need there. 

New York!" Chloe gasped. 

Mr. MacClough permitted himself a smile. 

"You say you cannot keep on living here 
and send us your work as you originally 
planned,” he said, “And I can see that that 
is so. But we are constantly adding new 
artists to our regular staff at MacClough & 
Company. There is a big open studio on the 
top floor where metal workers, wood carvers, 
miniature painters, and half a dozen others 
each has a corner and his or her tools 

He had to glance away from the hope that 
had suddenly replaced the despair in Chloe's 
blue eyes. 

There would be a salary—-small, of 
course, at first, but sufficient to let you live 
simply at one of the clubs for girls we can 
recommend to you. There would be evening 
classes in art school, and a new, full life if 
you want to make it so. I think it is the 
one your grandfather would choose for you 

Daffy’s arm went around Chloe's waist 

We'll all be your friends,” she said. “You'll 
love New York. The twins will take you 
places in the holidays, and—and—oh, Daddy, 
' It's exactly the answer 
I thought, 


make her say yes 

Chloe's smile was tremulous 
she said, “just before you came—when I 
looked out over all that empty, beautiful 
desert and realized I was alone—-I thought 
even God had forgotten about me. 

Hooray!" Daffy cried, turning to smile at 
her father Write your aunt a_ telegram, 
Chloe, and then start packing. Don't you 
realize yet that when you left that surprise 
package with your cactus ring im it on our 
breakfast table, you landed your first) job? 
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H, PETER, what a lovely day!" Mrs. 
Bennett snuggled her husband's hand 
And how cute of the girls 
to plan a little dinner party.’ She sighed con 
tentedly. “It's only the last few years I've 
been able to leave them without worrying. 
I don't like them to grow up, but it's a relief 
to know they're too big to get into trouble 

Mr. Bennett grunted an agreement 

And I can't help being thankful now that 
they're both girls. It doesn't seem right, 


closer to her side 


Peter, for the world to be at war and for us 
to go on as if nothing had happened 
defended 


Those war bonds represent a 


Were doing what we can 
Mr. Bennett 
certain amount of self-sacrifice 

I know, dear, but I'm talking of real 
trouble 

The clatter of a hre engine interrupted 
her There's real trouble for some one! 
Peter, could you see? Did they turn down 
our block 7 

I—-think they did 


Come on! Let's runt” 


IDGE stood across the street and watched 

the confusion with unbelieving eyes 

The throb of the fire engine beat against het 
ears, the babble of voices, shouts of the fire 
men, the clang of a newly arrived police car. 
Quentin, it isn’t true! That isn’t our 
house on fire. I'm asleep. It's only a dream.’ 
Quentin § re 
pe ated for the rventioth = time ind made 


Its only a chimney fire 


another unsuccessful attempt to get through 
the lines 
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Neighbors came over to the girls and of- 


fered zhem shelter, but M'ge waved them 
away. Adele, too, wring'ng her hands and 
insisting she was going crazy, refused to leave 
the point of vantage. 

“Think of it! All my_ best 


clothes in 


there—and George's fraternity pin!’ she 
wailed. 

Midge stamped an impatient foot. “Who 
cares, with the house in ruins! Poor Father! 


Poor Mother!” 

“Look who's talking*’ Adele laughed hys- 
terically. “After Tin warned you, too! 
Dick Vernon, lived halfway 
the block, worked his way through the crowd 
and took possession of Adele. She refused to 
leave the spot until he explained she could 
enjoy the warmth of his house, the calming 
effect of a coke, and see everything from his 

front window. 

A moment after Adele had been led away, 
Midge saw her parents dash up the street and, 
taking to her heels, she flung herself, sob- 
bing, on her mother. 

“IT did it, Mom! I’m responsible, Dad! I 
burned up the house! Quentin told me not 
to, but I did!’ 

“Adele?” her mother questioned franticalh 

“She's all right—-she’s gone off with Dick 
Vernon. I've ruined you. Dad 

Quentin Hamilton had joined them. 
listen to her, Mr. Bennett. I'm the 
gaztho back of all this. Me, just me 


who down 


Don't 
smart 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


with cement smooth 


Mr. Chips slid on the 


cement as Mary Fred coaxed him in. She 
had first to tap out and pry out the snow 
caked around his shoes 

A twinge of uneasiness went through her 
The horse looked so big, so almost +a here 


beside the shining gleam of the car. She won 
dered where she'd get straw for bedding and 
hay for him; she wished there was 
thine to tie bim to. With cold, shaking 
hands she pulled the saddle off him, un 
bridled him—yes, and she wished there was 
a peg to put the saddle on! She put it on top 
of the car hood, and there in the dusk it 
looked like a rakish little hat. 

She emptied some newspapers out of a 
carton and shook some oats into it. Mr 
Chips could hardly eat for looking about 
curiously. There was no bucket for 
except one that smelled faintly of gasoline 
She'd have to scour it out. 
must see about the hot compress 
that bossy bov from Wyoming had told he: 
how to make it. 

When she had made Mr. Chips as com 
fortable as she could, she stamped her way 
up the back porch steps. The kitchen door 
opened and a stout woman, in heavy coat and 
tying a knitted scarf under her chin, came 
out. Since their mother’s death the Malones 
* had had a housekeeper whose name, like 
their imposing neighbor's, was Mrs. 
Adams. To avoid confusion, they distin- 
guished between the two by calling the one 
in their home “Mrs. No-Complaint Adams” 
(because she told of the different places she 
had worked and there had never been any 
complaint) and the other “Mrs. Socially- 
Prominent Adams,” because on the society 


some 


water 


Later, too, she 
She wished 


also 


page she was referred to in that fashion. 

“I have to hurry along to get supper going 
at my daughter’s,"” Mrs. No-Complaint Adams 
told Mary Fred now. “Did you interview the 
woman I told you about—the one who said 
she could take my place?’ 
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“Anyone hurt?’ demanded Mr. Bennett. 

“No, sir, the chimney caught fire.” 

“Oh,” breathed Mrs. Bennett and clung to 
her husband 

A policeman came toward them, stepping 


over the hose. “You folks live in that 
house ?’ 

Yes.” answered Mr. Bennett. 

‘Ol: wv, youse can go in. Fire's out. 

The, . beyed, the four of them preceded by 
a fircm Lucky we didn’t have to use 
any water,’ he comforted. “And don't be 
afraid, lady! If the fire breaks out again, I'll 
be here. 


Midge uttered a groan at sight of the liv- 
ing room. One wall half chopped away, soot 
and plaster over everything, chintz torn, lamps 
overturned. And was there no end to her 
misery? The anniversary present lay on the 
floor, crushed, ruined! 
Midge 

doesn't 


darling,” soothed 


matter 


There, there, 
Mrs. Bennett. “It 
matters so long as you're all unhurt. 

But-—but the expense,’ Midge wailed 

“Haven't I been paying fire insurance for 
eighteen years?” asked Mr. Bennett. 

No, Peter,’ contradicted his wife. “We 
didn't take it out until we returned from our 
Seventeen years and 


nothing 


honeymoon, remember ? 
fifty weeks 

Long enough to take care of this mess, I 
And he managed a smile 
breathed Midge, giddy with 


MEET the MALONES 


Mary Fred was doubled over in the porch 
doorway with one boot in her hand, knocking 


Land 


guess.” he sard 


“Oh, Dad, 


the snow off it. She straightened up 


of love! I knew there was something else I 
should have done! 
Mrs. Adams tch-tch'd her reproach. “You 


know my time was up yesterday. I came over 
today to cook you up enough to carry you 
over a day. 

I koow! Mary Fred murmured het 
thanks to Mrs. Adams for giving them an 
extra day. The housekeepers daughter had 
work at the plant, and Mrs. 
Adams was leaving the Malones to care for 


munitions 


her daughter's home and children. 


D: ir knows, vow lt] need someone I 
never saw such slugabeds in the morning— 
and there's your poor father having to have 


his hot. filling breakfast right on the dot. Oh, 
but he’s the fine one and a pleasure to work 
for! As T said to my daughter, T've known 
smart people and I've known good people 
don't often find smart people 
good, or good people smart—but you'd never 
find anyone so good and so smart as Martie 
Malone. What would this town do without 
him and his writin’ on the paper? Why, he 
does the thinkin’ for all of us as haven't much 
to think with. He docs, indeed! He thinks 
things out about all that’s goin’ on in the 
world, and then he puts it in his—what do 
you call it now, Marv Fred ? 

His editorial Mary Fred said, 
shaking the snow off the scarf that had only 
partially protected her head and neck. 

“That's it—and written so plain and nice 
that most times I can understand it. And my 
daughter says that they have the school chil- 
dren read his—well, what he writes—in this 
class they call—what is it now, Mary Fred?” 

“Current Events,” Mary Fred said, and 
felt again the warm thrill she always felt 
when she saw written on the school black- 
board, “Read Murtie Malone's column on A 
Greater America.” 


though you 


column, 
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sudden relief, “would the insurance pa’ toi 
another Franklin That's how the 
fire happened. I took the money you give 
me for Mother's present, and we all chipped 
in and bought one. 

“A Franklin 
exclaimed Mrs. Bennett. 

But, Mother, now its smashed!" Midge 
gulped and pointed to the wreck. “And Del 
paid for that dented stovepipe. 

‘Don't precious, of course 
buy another,” soothed her mother. 

Mr. Bennett had been inspecting the 
burned wall. “I don’t think we'll want an- 
other Franklin stove,” he said, bending over 
and looking into a brick cavity. 

Please, Dad. They're wonderful. 
Adele liked it,” coaxed Midge. 

Even so, it looks to me like an open 
fireplace here,” he said. 

That's right,” called the fireman from the 
doorway. “A big one, too. Must have been 
closed for years. Chuck full of soot.” 

Peter! Midge! Not really!’ cried Mrs. 
Bennett. She turned to Quentin. “For years 
I've wanted an open fireplace, wanted it in 
the worst way—and that's the way I got it!’ 
She laughed at the old joke and they all 
joined in 

Some celebration,” sighed Midge, peering 
gingerly into the bricked cavity. “If you ask 
me, it’s less like an anniversary and more like 
a house warming, eh, Tin?” 


stove / 


stove! You poor darlings, 


WOTTY, we'll 


Even 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 

As Mrs. Adams talked, she was pulling 
down a few garments she had washed and 
hung on the porch clothesline, and now she 
wadded them into Mary Fred's arms. “These 
are to be troned. Now see you dampen them 
down good.” 

The woman started down the snowy steps, 
stopped to call back, “The dinner’s in the 
oven, but you'll have to dish up yourselves. 
You have about hiring that 
woman.” 

Mary Fred stared after Mrs. Adams's figure 
that was of the same solid bulk as that of 
Mrs. Socially-Prominent Adams. A great in- 
spiration was forming in her mind in answer 
to the worrying singsong of “What you goin’ 
to say? How you goin’ to pay?” A new line 
had even added itself. “He'll need oats and 
hay.” 

Why couldn't the young Malones do the 
housework and the cooking and the laundry 
which Mrs. Adams had done so capably? It 
would mean getting up earlier and hurrying 
home from school. Already the days seemed 
full to overflowing—but here was Mary Fred 
with a horse to finish paying for and feed 
to buv. And 
need of money. There were three of them to 
divide tie work——Johnny, their «ourger sis 
ter, Beany, and Mary Fred herself. She felt 
a qualm of doubt as to how useful Johnny 
would be around the house. Beany was only 
thirteen, but Beany had a God-given instinct 
for draining noodles without spilling them 
in the sink, and beating the lumps out of 
white sauce with an egg beater, while Johnny 
—why, Johnny couldn't even put the parts 
of the coffee percolator together in chrono 
logical order. 

Well, she, Mary Fred, had got herself into 
this mess, and it was up to her to get out. 
Thank goodness, the Malones had a council 
table where they could all sit and talk over 
their problems! 

(To be continued) 
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Make Belts, Purses, 
Gloves—many use- 
ful things with leather. Easy to as- 
semble. Prompt shipments. Send 
10 cents for 16-page catalog. Write 
today. 


J. C. LARSON & CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Dept. 180-E, Chicago, III. 





















































After Class Unique Reason “WAKE UP AMERICA” PAYS 
Mary: How are The Prize-W inning Joke TEACHER: Jimmy, TRIBUTE to the GIRL SCOUTS 
ou getting along in why were you late for - 
Latin / The Diffe rence school this morning? On Sunday, March 28th, 3:15 P.M., 
JANE: It’s all Greek Jimmy: I think I Eastern War Time, tune your radio to 
to me!—Sent by Ros- al es ey must have overwashed WJZ to hear a tribute tw the Girl 
LYN SALATINE, 4°] - my self.- Sent by Scouts and their war work. “Wake Up 
Brooklyn, New York. Yb re ff HELEN GIANOS, Sche- aectiibiad™ aattates be Ns etl eel 
4 OX ff ie Mi aa America” originates in New York anc 
at Mah neclady, iNé : he Blue N k 
At the Hotel Algal [<< comes over the Blue Network. 
& \\ Nothing Over 
I tell you I won't aS ey - 
have this room,” pro- | — An old Negro re a 
tested the young Bie 4 . woman walked up to THE NEW ODOR 
an who had just YOUNG Harry: Father, what's the the bank window in W inning Title for the January 
checked in, to the difference between a gun and a ma- an East Texas town | ,, Sop Uitte nae cae 
bellboy who was con- chine gun? and asked for change NAME-YOUR-OWN” COMIC 
lucting her. “I'm not Dap: There is a big difference. It ts for a twenty-dollar 
going to pay my mon just as if I spoke and then your mother bill. The cashier 
ey for a measly little spoke.—Sent by GWENDOLYN WHITE, counted it out to her. 
folding closet with a Pixley, California. After a few minutes 
folding bed in it. If he looked up to see 
you think that just Send THe AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- her still standing at 
because I'm from the niest joke, telling us your name, age, and the window, a frown 
country I'll be satisfied address. A book will be awarded to every on her face, counting 
with such a miserable gitl whose joke ts published in this space. the money over again. 
little—" What's the matter, 
‘Get in, lady, get Auntie, isn't it all 
in,’ the boy inter- there?” he asked. 
rupted wearily. “This isn’t your room. This Yassuh, it’s heah, all right—but it jes 
is the clevator.’—Sent by MartHaA ANN barely is!” she agreed grudgingly.—Sent by 
ParK, Burgersville. Indiana. ELINOR WeEHL, San Antonio, Texas. 
O’-War Merely Vanity 
SAILOR: Yes, ma’am, that’s a man-o'-war 
out there. 
Lapy: How interesting! And what ts that 
little boat out in front? 
SAILOR: Oh, that’s just a tug 
Lapy: Oh, yes, of course, a tug-of-war! 
I've heard of them.—-Sent 6) CONNIE CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
Six hundred and fifty-eight girls 
Thrift ee ay eee oe submitted a thousand, three hun 
ae dred and twenty seven titles for the 
> ~~ ern Brisy° I guess it’s because he would look eleventh “Name-Your-Own’ Com 
fade a Oren so funny in a tweed one Sent by KATHRYN drawing by Orson Lowe Il, pub 
A\ * * RutH WaLker, Chicago, Ulimoi lished in the January, 1943 issue 
‘| *\ =f \ The prize, a book, goes to Beverly 
| HRS How About It? Wallace, aged twelve, of Syracuse 
New York, for her title, “The New 
What is an anecdote?” asked the Eng Odor 
fb ss Sl am peaches. Other good titles were, “The 
A short, funny tale,’ answered Fred . 
is New Order with that Old Odor 
That's right,’ said the teacher Now, base . 
Betty: Whew! I just chased this trolley Fred, you may write on the blackboard a sen Nazi Offensive, Hold Your 
car seven blocks. Still, I suppose I did save — tence containing the word, Nose and Pass the Ammunition, 
a nickel Fred hesitated a moment and then wrote, ‘His Nose Knows,” “Drench That 
Letty: Why didn't you chase a taxicab? My rabbit has four legs and an anecdote.” Stench,” ““Naziating, Decaying 
You'd have saved much more.—Sent 4) Sent by JEAN Derryberry, Nashville, Ten- Symbol,’ and “Swastinka.” 
Nancy Horrocks, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. nessee. | 
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$5.00 high values 
only 5¢ to approval applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Scott's Latest Delux Loose-Leaf $4.00 Album, cover- 

ing entire Western Hemisphere—or—Standard $4.00 

Stamp Catalogues, to approval applicants becomin 

customers. Our approvals feature only the finest an 

atest South and Central America 

AMERICA’S STAMP SERVICE 

Box 268, Riverside, Calif. 
anknote 

ated coin 


Poster stamps) plus mint Cayman Is., Lee- 
ward Is., Turks & Caicos, ete.,—60 choice 
tems, 3¢ to approval service applicants. 
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GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 
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Map Stamps Catalo an free-send 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG nto Canada 


U. 3. fe ppg Service 


» us a posteard and we wi 


fine seleetior 





Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
1227 Cheiton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE-— Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1457 Broadway, Dept. 1, N. Y. C. 


FUTURE QUEEN!! 
ovieesag! a eas now 17) shown on 
s ‘ uiland st p ted i i ket 
COMME VORATIVES rr Portal wnd US Only 
Appro 
EARL Cc. “PINKERTON, 5606-4 Lansdowne Ave. 
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quired Stratton, 
FREE!! Pony Expresa Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c 
se ! Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City. Mich 


FREE! 09 Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage “ie 
888 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City. Mich. 


aA Russia War Set.Postage 3c. WILLIAMS, 
FREE see 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


DISHES FOR M 


BREADED VEAL 





(24 Cents 24) 
Beressseseosnn 


» Phila., Pa. 

foreign approvals 
commission oinvestment re 
Box 6757, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good 








KIDNEYS 


2 veal kidneys 3 tablespoons bacon 

1 beaten ege or other fat 

1 tablespoon water 1 minced onion 

11, cups dry bread Salt and pepper 
crumbs l, cup hot water 

Direction 

1. Wash kidneys in cold water and soak in 
cold salted water (1 teaspoon salt to a 
quart of water) for Y/ hour. 

2. Trim kidneys, removing any membrane, 
white tubes, excess tissue and fat. Cut 
each kidney into 4 slices. 

3. Mix beaten egg and the tablespoon of 
water. Dip each slice of kidney first in 
this cgg mixture, then roll in bread crumbs 

4. Melt fat in a heavy kettle, add the onion 
and breaded kidneys, and brown lightly 
Sprinkle with salt and a little pepper, add 
the hot wit over tightly, and cook ovet 
a very low fre tor 'y hour, or until tender. 


ital. 


| with 
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WHEN STAMPS ave YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE first United States postage stamp of 
1943 was placed on sale for the first time 
on Thursday, January 14, at the Nation's cap- 
Known officially as the United Nations 
postage stamp, it is of two-cent denomination, 


| printed in red ink. 


It has been issued as a tribute to the unity 
which the liberty-loving nations of the 
are marching toward victory 
Through this stamp, added 
recognition can be given to all of those na 
tions which are joined in a determined effort 
the and 


world over ag 


gressors. new 


to overcome enemies of democracy 


civilization. 


The central design of the new stamp, as 
will be noted from the illustration, is sym 
bolic of victory. It is arranged vertically at 


the left of the stamp and depicts an uplifted 


palm branch forming the apex of a triangular 
shaped procession of swords, all hel pright 

With the appearance of this new stamp, 
the two-cent Defense stamp has been re- 
moved from issue, just as the three-cent De 


fense stamp Was replaced by the Win the 








War three-cent value which was issued last 
July 4. 

On Lincoln's Birthday, Febr 12 l 
it the Nation’s capital, a one-cent green 
postage stamp was placed on sale whic 
places the previous one-cent Defense stamp 
It is called the Four Freedoms Commemora 
tive and the design shows a reproductior 
in an oval shaped panel, of Liber | 
the lighted Torch of Freedom and Enlight 
ment. Below this design ts 
plaque with white background. in whic p 
pear the words Freedom of Sp ind 
Religion, From Want and Fear 

In issuing this one-cent stamp on February 
12, Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
sud, “It 1s deemed particularly fitung that a 
stamp fostering the great principles of free 
dom should appear on the day when the 
trot nnually p tribut to tl Great 
Emancipator, Abraham | oln. I pe that 
the new stamp will .be helpful in impressing 
on the public the necessity for spreading th 
Four Freedoms to more and more of the 
world, so that the lot of the common man may 


be improved and a soundly bas 


EATLESS DAYS 


MEXICAN KIDNEY STEW 


1 beef kidney 2 cups hot stewed 
3 tablespoons bacon tomatoes 
fat or other fat 1 teaspoon salt 


4 chopped onions V4 teaspoon chili 
powder 


Directions 

1. Wash and trim and soak kidneys as in 
recipe for Breaded Veal Kidneys, then cut 
into 14, inch slices and roll in flour. 

2. Melt fat in a heavy kettle 
floured pieces of kidney, 
turnin 


add omions and 
and brown well, 


g frequently. 


3. Add remaining ingredients, cover tightly, 
and cook over a very low fire for 1 hour 

4. Serve on buttered toast or mounds of rice, 
and garnish with = stuffed green olives. 


Serves + to 6 persons. 


B ARBARA BRITION, the charming young star 
ike Island" and ‘So 
says her meat favorite is 


who played in 


Proudly We Hul. 


STATES 
POSTAGE 





established after the war.” 
Walker has finally ap 


may be 
Postmastet 


peace 
General 


proved the series of envelope stamps that has 
becn ready and waiting release for many 
mont This series consists of one-cent, 
one-and-one-half-cent two-cent, three-cent, 
four-cent, five-cent, and six-cent postage stamp 

1a six-cent Air Mail stamp. The Air Mail 
will be issued on white paper only, but the 
regular varieties will be on the usual colored 
papers, also. They will be issued one at a 


ime and not altogether in one group, as had 


been previously expected 

On January 1, the Department of Posts 
ind Telegraphs of Newfoundland placed on 
il vew thirty-cent stamp, printed in ro 
color. It is the same size as the Grenfell 
Commemorative, and the design features the 
Memorial University College, with a spruce 
tree in each of the lower corners 

South Africa will issue its current postage 
stamps in a size which ts approximately one 
third the size of the stamps that have been in 


This ts for the purpose of 
g paper, and so far two values 
reached us h in New York. The 
one-half pence and three pence of the original 
1941 war issue make excellent miniatures of 
large stamps. Because of px 
foration dithculttes with this small size stamp, 
interesting combinations of perforating 
and rouletting will be found. 


use up to this time 


savin have 


ONneC-« ind 


the previous 


som 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


turkey. She also has favorites among the 


lesser known meat sundries, and we give 


her recipes for sweetbreads and brains 


you 


BROILED SWEETBREADS 


ON PINEAPPLE NESTS 
3 pair sweetbreads 6 slices canned or 
3 tablespoons fat cooked pineapp! 
1 beaten egg 1 quart boiling wat 
1 cup dry bread 1 teaspoon salt 
crumbs 2 tablespoons len 


juice Or vinegar 


Directions: 


1. Wash sweetbreads and soak in cold salt 
water for + hour. 

2. Add salt, lemon juice or vinegar, and 
sweetbreads to the boiling water, and 
simmer gently for 15 to 30 minutes 

3, While sweetbreads are being parbou!e 
melt the fat in a heavy skillet and 


pineapple slices on both sides. Arrange o 


hot platter and keep warm in the o 
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Drain sweetbreads, remove membrane, and 
split the sweetbreads lengthwise. Dip in 
seasoned egg, roll in breadcrumbs, and fry 
in same fat used to brown the pineapple. 
When sweetbreads are golden brown, ar- 
range on hot pineapple and garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. Serves 6. 

BRAINS: 


GENERAL PREPARATION 


ains, about 4 pound 1 
per serving (calf 1 
ind lamb brains are 2 
better than beet ) 


quart boiling water 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoons vinegat 


Directions: 
Wash brains and soak in cold salted water 
for 1) hour. 
Add salt, vinegar, and brains to the quart 
of boiling water, and simmer gently for 
15 to 30 minutes, or 
enough to be pierced with a fork 
Drain, and immediately plunge brains into 
to keep them white. When 
membrane and 
separate into pieces, 


until just tender 


cold water 


cool, remove and tissue, 


BARBARA'S CREAMED DELIGHT 


Prepared brains (see 11 cups milk (top 
above ) milk is best) 

2 tablespoons butter 1 slice bacon (it de- 

2 tablespoons flour sired ) 

Salt and pepper 


Direction 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, blend in flour, 
id milk, and simmer 5 minutes until cream 

iuce is thickened. Add prepared brains, salt 


nd pepper to taste, and crumbled bits of 
risp fried bacon. Serve hot on buttered toast 


BARBARA'S SPECIAL SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Prepared brains (see 2 teaspoon salt 
above ) 1 dash of pepper 
i eggs, beaten 2 tablespoons bacon 
ly cup cream or top or other tat 
milk 
Directions: 
Beat eggs, cream, salt and pepper together 
until blended but not too foamy. Add 


prepared, parboiled brain segments 
2. Melt tat in a skillet or 

in the egg mixture, and cook over a very 
until set, stirring occasionally and 
a fork, Sprinkle with minced 
parsley and serve on a hot platter 


heavy pan, pou 


low tire 


hiehtly with 


and 


DurBin_ likes these 


dishes for het 


EANNA tonguc 


liver meatless days: 


CORNED BEEF TONGUE 


leaf 
Boiling water 


corned beef tongue 1 bay 
whole cloves 
Direction 

Scrub tongue well in cold water, and soak 


N 


overnight in cold water to cover 


2. Put tongue in a kettle, add cloves and bay 
leaf, and cover with boiling water. Boil 
5 minutes, remove scum, and simmer 4 to 
5 hours until tender. Remove, cool slight 
ly, and cut off skin. Slice from the choice 
root end first, and serve hot or cold 


PAN-FRIED CALVES’ LIVER 


1 pound calves’ liver, 2 
in thin slices 


Salt and pepper 


tablespoons bacon 
fat, or butter 
Flour 


Directions: 


1. Melt fat in a heavy skillet. Dip liver 
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slices lightly in flour, and fry quickly until 
brown on.both sides. Sprinkle with salt 
and a little pepper, and remove to a hot 
platter. 

Thinly sliced onion rings may be fried to 
a golden brown in the same skillet, and 
served with the liver as a garnish. 


~ 


CASSEROLE OF BAKED LIVER 


_ 


> pounds sliced 

beef or pork liver 
tablespoons bacon, 1 
or other tat 


4 to 6 small potatoes, 
quartered 


» 


salt 
1 cup stewed 


teaspoon 


6 small onions tomatoes 

6 small carrots Y¥, cup hot water 

Direction 

1. Roll liver in flour and brown quickly in 
the hot fat. 

2. Simmer the rest of the ingredients together 
tor 10 minutes, then put with the liver in 
a covered casserole. 

3. Bake covered in a moderate oven (350°) 
1 hour, and serve directly from the cas- 
serole. Serves 6. 


The above recipes are just a sample of the 
variety of main dishes that may be made from 
alternate o1 In addition to 
dishes resourceful 
make happy 


main dishes of eggs and cheese 


secondary meats 
cooks can 
tempting 


Such dishes 


as_ these, 
families 


such 
their with 
are rich in protein and other nourishing ele 
ments, which make them good meat substi- 


tutes 

< Aruavn GRAYSON, one of your favorite 
new singing stars, is fond of cheese 

dishes on meatless days. Here are some of het 


recipes 


SPANISH RICE 


1 cup uncooked rice 14 cups sieved, 


+ tablespoons salad stewed tomatoes 
oil 1 teaspoon chili 
1, cup chopped onion powder 
1 cup chopped quick- 1) teaspoon salt 


melting cheese 


Direction 
1. Wash rice 


he dried rice 


2 cups boiling water 


Heat oil in a deep skillet, add 
until it 1s cooked a 
Remove 


and sti 
trom heat 

little to 
ingredients to 


Stir until blended 


golden-brown color 
2. Dissolve the chili powder in a 
mato juice, then add all the 


the browne d rice 


3. Grease a 11 quart casserole and pour in 
the rice mixture. Cover and bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) for 144 hours 
until rice 1s soft and tender. Serve hot 


Suttcrent tor 6 generous servings 


FLUFFY CHEESE SOUFFLI 


grated 
American cheese 


« parated 


3 tablespoons butter = 11) 
+ tablespoons flour 
14 teaspoon salt 


C ups 


1 egRs 
1 cup milk 


Direction 

1. Melt the butter in the top of a 
boiler, and blend in the 
Add milk gradually 
until white sauce is thickened and smooth. 

2. Add prepared cheese, and stir occasionally 
until thoroughly melted. 

3. Beat egg yolks together in a large bowl, 
and stir the cheese sauce slowly into them 

4. In a separate bowl, beat the egg whites 
until stiff but not dry. Add to the cheese 
mixture, folding in with 
spoon. 

5. Pour this fluffy mixture into an ungreased 


double 
flour salt. 
and stir continually 


and 


lightly your 


49 
casserole, filling it no more than two-thirds 
full. Do not cover. 

6. Bake in a slow oven (325°) for 1 hour, 
or untl firm and a rich golden brown on 
top. Serve at once, directly 
serole. 


ANE WITHERS passes along some tavorite 
meat-substitute recipes utilizing eggs: 


trom the cas 


EGGS 4 

4 hard-cooked eggs 
1, cup sliced fresh or 11 cups top milk 
dried mushrooms (or part cream) 
3 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon minced 
2 tablespoons flour 


la KING 


Salt and pepper 


parsley 


Directions: 
1. Shell hard-cooked eggs and slice 


2. Melt butter and simmer mushrooms for 5 
to 10 minutes, or until tender. Blend in 
flour, add milk slowly, and cook over a 
low fire until thickened and flour ts 


cooked (about 5 minutes. ) 

3. Add sliced eggs and parsley, salt and pep 
per to taste, 
toast, Or in patty 


and serve hot on buttered 


shells. Serves 6 


‘MEXICAN EGGS AU GRATIN 


tablespoons butter l 
table spoons flout 


2 cup canned toma- 
2 toes, or tresh 


1 cup top milk 
1 small onion, 


stewed tomatoes 
ly teaspoon chil 
chopped powder 


1 minced clove garlic 4) cup buttered dry 


i hard-cooked eggs, bread crumbs 
sliced Vy cup grated Amer- 
2 tablespoons bacon 


or other fat 


can cheese 


Directions 
1. Make a white sauce by melting the butter, 
rubbing in the flour, and adding the milk 


slowly. Cook until thickened 
2. Melt the bacon fat in a skillet, add onion 
ind garlic, and simmer until limp and 


pale yellow. Add chili powder and toma 


toes and cook until thickened 

3. Add tomato mixture to white sauce and 
scason to taste Put alternate layers ot 
sauce and sliced eggs into a greased cas 
scrole, top with the buttered crumbs and 
cheese, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) 15 minutes. Serves 4 to 6 persons 
STUFFED EGGS AND ASPARAGUS 

l pound tresh as 2 tablespoons flour 


paragus 1 cup top milk (or 
i hard-cooked exes part cream) 
Mayonnaise Vy cup asparagus 
Pinch of mustard liquid 
2 table spoons butter 
Directions 
1, Cook asparagus in boiling, salted water 


until tender cup of cooking 


liquid when done. 


Reserve |) 


2. Shell hard-cooked eggs and cut in halt 
lengthwise. Remove yolks to a bowl, mash 
with enough mayonnaise to moisten, add 


mustard, salt and pepper, and stuff the eggs 
3. Make a white sauce by melting the but 
ter, rubbing in the flour, and gradually 
adding the milk liquid 
When sauce is thickened, lay stuffed eggs, 
and let 
minutes, 


and asparagus 


cut side up, in the sauce. Cover 
cook over a very low fire for 4 
4. Lift the hot, cooked asparagus to a heatec 
platter, arrange the stuffed eggs around it, 
(Or it may 
and arranged 


and pour the sauce over all 


be divided into 4 


serving 
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on individual plates.) Garnish with bits 
of chopped pimiento or paprika for color. 


MAY of the young stars have discovered 
favorite new dishes at the studio cafete- 
rias and lunch rooms, where they eat many of 
their meals. Here are some of the dishes 
made of meat substitutes which are becom- 
ing popular: (The recipes have been ad- 
justed to serve families of 4 to 6 persons. ) 


EGGS BAKED IN 
SCALLOPED EGGPLANT 


1 medium-sized egg- 4 slices buttered 
plant bread 

1 onion, chopped 1 beaten egg 

1 green pepper, 1 cup chopped or 


stewed tomatoes 
4 to 6 eggs 


minced 


Directions: 

1. Peel eggplant and cut into cubes. Cook in 
a small amount of salted water (1/2 tea- 
spoon salt to Vy cup water) until tender. 
Drain. 

2. In a large bowl mix together the cooked 
eggplant, chopped onion, minced green 
pepper, the bread which has been diced, 
the beaten egg, and the tomatoes. More 
salt may be added to taste. this 
mixture into a buttered casserole and bake, 


Pour 


covered, for 30 minutes at 300°F 
3. Turn oven to moderately hot (about 
100°), and remove casserole. With the 


back of a spoon, make four to six indenta 
tions on the top of the scalloped eggplant. 
Break an egg into each depression, sprinkle 


with salt and a few buttered bread or 
cracker crumbs over the top—or grated 
cheese for variety. Return to the oven 
for 10 minutes, or until whites of the 


eggs are set 


“HEART OF GOLD 
144 cups milk 
1/3 cup yellow corn 
meal 


SOUFFLE 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup grated yellow 


cheese 
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2 rounded table- 5 eggs, yolks and 
spoons margarine whites separated 


or butter 


Directions: 

1. Scald milk in the top of the double boiler, 
stir in cornmeal slowly, add margarine and 
salt, and stir until thick and smooth. 
Cover, and continue cooking over the boil- 
ing water for 45 minutes. 

2. Add the grated cheese to the cornmeal 
mixture, and stir until melted. Remove 
from fire, and stir in the separately beaten 
yolks of eggs. Then fold in the whites of 
the eggs, which beaten until 
stiff but not dry. (Use a gentle over-and- 
over lifting motion with your spoon when 
you fold in the whites, to keep from 
breaking down the delicate air cells.) 

3. Pour mixture into a buttered casserole and 
bake in a moderately (300° to 
325°) for 1, hour, or until golden brown, 

4. Serve immediately. 


have been 


slow oven 


VEGETABLE FONDUE 
1 cup milk 1 tablespoon minced 
1 cup soft bread parsley 


crumbs 344 teaspoon salt 
1 cup chopped, 


cooked vegetables 
(celery, peas, string 


2 tablespoons marga- 
rine or butter 
1 cup grated yellow 


cheese beans, carrots, as- 

2 tablespoons Pparagus, or mush 
minced onion rooms ) 

1 dash pepper 3 or 4 eggs, yolks 

and whites sepa- 


rately beaten 


Directions: 

1. Scald milk in double boiler, and remove 
from fire 

2. Add bread crumbs, margarine, cheese, on 


ion, pepper, parsley, salt, and chopped 
vegetables to milk and. stir until well 
mixed. 


3. Add separately beaten egg yolks to the 


fondue mixture, and stir well. 
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whites of cegs 


4. Beat cegs until stiff, but nor 
dry, and fold into the mixture. Pour into 
a well-buttered and bake in a 
moderately slow oven (300° to 325°) for 


casserole 





1 hour, or until golden brown. Serve im- 
mediately. 
EGGS BAKED IN 
RICE AND CHEESE NESTS 
Hot cooked rice Grated cheese 
1 or 2 eggs per Medium-thick white 
person sauce 
Directions: 


1. Make enough white sauce to serve your 
family. For persons, melt 2 table 
spoons butter or shortening In saucepan, 
rub in 1 tablespoon flour and cook a minute 
or two; then slowly blend in Y/ cup milk. 
Cook over a low fire, stirring continually, 
and add 1 cup more milk, slowly. Cook 
until smooth, season with 1, teaspoon salt 
and pepper to taste. To serve 2, cut recipe 
in half; to serve more, double it. 

2. Put a layer of hot, cooked rice in a shallow 
greased baking dish. With the back of a 
greased spoon, make as many shallow de 
pressions in the rice as you have eggs. 
Break raw eggs into cach depression, pour 
hot white sauce over all, and sprinkle the 
top with grated cheese. (Bread crumbs 
may be sprinkled with the cheese for crisp- 
ness. ) 

3. Bake in a slow 


four 


oven (300°) until eggs 


are set and cheese is beginning to brown. 


EGGS BAKED IN TOMATO CUPS 
Scoop out the centers of large, firm, ripe 
tomatoes, but do not peel. Sprinkle thes¢ 
tomato cups lightly on the inside with salt, 
and add a flake of butter. Break an egg into 
each tomato, sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
buttered bread crumbs. Set side by side in a 
shallow baking dish or pan, and bake in a 
moderately slow oven (325°) until eggs are 
set and tomato skins are wrinkled. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—LAUREN FORD 


KIND of Peter Pan among painters is Lauren Ford—an 


was in her thirties before 


it occurred to her that her work might 





artist who has never outgrown her ability to be completely 

at home in the world of childhood. Born in New York 
City in 1891, the only child of wealthy and cultured parents, she 
has been exhibiting her pictures for thirteen years. Her father was 
Simeon Ford, owner of the Grand Union Hotel, famous wit and 
after-dinner speaker. That his daughter inherited her father's 
sense of fun is evident in the humor that sparkles from her can 
vases, but her artistic abilities were no doubt inherited from her 
mother, Julia Ellsworth Ford, who had thwarted artistic ambitions. 
It was she who put a pencil in the baby Lauren's hands and en 
couraged her aptitude for drawing. The small artist had a daily 
painting stint to do for Mother, much as our great grandmothers 
had to complete their daily quota of patchwork. 

As Lauren Ford grew older, she received excellent art training 
both at home and abroad, studying at the Art Student's League in 
New York and as a pupil of George Bridgman and Frank Vincent 
du Mond. At East Hampton in the summers, and Ormond Beach, 
Florida, in the winters, she began to paint children 
time she worked for a firm of mural decorators where, as she says 
she painted flowers, held the other end of a plumb line, washed 
innumerable brushes, and incidentally received some good practi 
cal training. 

For a time, the Ford family lived in Rye, New York, the scene of 
“Milton Pond” reproduced in the January 1942 AMERICAN GIRL. 
Miss Ford, a very wealthy woman since the bulk of her father’s 
large fortune came to her, did not have the pressing necessity of 
other artists to sell her paintings. 


though for a 


As she is shy and modest, she 


have interest for others beside her family and friends. Conquering 
her dithdence, she presented two samples at the Ferargil Galleries. 
only to have her breath taken away by the enthusiasm with which 
they were received. An immediate showing was arranged and, be- 
fore the exhibit was twenty-four hours old, every painting had been 
sold and disappointed collectors were clamoring for more. Since 
then the Metropolitan and other museums have acquired her paint 
ings. 

Lauren Ford's first book, Little Book About God, published by 
Doubleday, Doran, was made for her namesake, Lauren Brown, 
daughter of her adopted daughter, Mrs, Paul Following 
the tradition of her grandparents, who moved to Connecticut in 
1860, Miss Ford has settled with her adopted family on a farm in 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, where, except for occasional trips abroad, 
she spends most of her time. It was there she did the paintings 
for her book, The Ageless Srory. the life of Christ in terms of 
modern New England, published in 1939. In these pictures Saint 
Anne has a patchwork quilt, the Wise Men come in a sleigh, and 
the background of the Nativity scene, in which Joseph wears a 
sheepskin coat, is the artist's own Connecticut barn. 


Brown. 


Lauren Ford's pictures are small, sometimes miniature in size, 
but they abound in rich and fascinating detail. Her subjects are 
children ana religious themes. Most of the children in her paint 
ings are late-Victorian, in long white stockings, high black boots. 
and stiffly starched pinafores. In general her color is subdued 
except for occasional flashes of red in a New England barn, or the 
lush green of the New England fields she loves so well.—M. C. 





























—send my brother the airplanes he needs giiche! 


HE SCENE—America—the home 

of millions of decent men who 
are willing to sacrifice their lives for 
freedom. 
Surely, 
ish millions who are 
lives—surely 


these ungrudging, unself- 
giving their 
these heroes are not 
only worth praying for—but paying 
r, too. 

Before Victory and Peace we've 
for first. You, me, 
every single American. 


got a war to pay 


10° of our pay? Yes. Every pay- 


day. At least a dime out of every 
dollar—a dollar out of every ten. 
More if we can. We're in this to- 
gether. So let's pay for it together. 


The Management of your com- 
pany will save your 10% for you. 
Every time it adds up to $18.75 
they'll put a WAR BOND in your 
hands, worth $25 in ten years. That's 
$4 back for every $3 you put in. 

Your money will help buy those 
planes sister is praying for—it will 
help buy the tanks, guns, and ships 





DO YOU KNOW? 


When you buy WAR BONDS, you're works 


saving, not giving! Series E WAR 
BONDS are worth 33's percent more 
in 10 years! You get back $4 for every 


2 J 
$3 you invest! 


These BONDS, when held to matur- 


ity (10 years), yield 2.9 percent per year the many 


on your inv estment, compounded semi- 
annually! 


Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan makes 


like any Thrift or Christmas Club) 
is a convenient way to save for WAR 
BONDS for those who aren't members 
of a Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


You can have enough money to do a 
lot of things you'd like to do, and to buy 
things you'll need after the 


war is over, 


if you save enough in WAR 


BONDS every payday NOW! 
You can start buying WAR BONDS 


EVERYBODY— EV ERY PAYDAY 


IN 
10y4 WAR BONDS 


This advertisement is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 


that will ram this war right down 
the throats of the bullies W ho 
started it. 


And when the final curtain rings 


Axis you'll thank your 
stars you saved while you 


down on the 
lucky 
could. You'll feel good all over for 
having moremone \ toenjoy the Peace 

The fight is on. The battle line 


runs through every home—every 
ofhce —every factory —every farm. 
Do your part with at ke ast 


from every 


a dime 


” 
dollar every fas ‘da ) 






— ee 








**¥ FOU know we're building the big- 

Y gest army in our history. You 
know that candy is a tine food for 
soldiers. Now listen: 

“T want millions of special Dex- 
trose energy tablets... millions of 
candy fruit drops. I want you to 
package tons of biscuits, bouillon 
powder, dehydrated mincemeat, 
prune and apricot powders. I need 


. Make it snappy...” 


them ...80.. 
> * 

This, ineffect, iswhat the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps told Curtiss 
Candy Co.We rolled up our sleeves 
and went to work, just as every 
other great American company did. 

For months our great food plants 
have been producing and packaging 
large quantities of food of various 


...and make it 


SNAPPY! 


kinds. We are operating 24 hours 
a day. 

This service we consider a duty. 
We are grateful for the opportunity 
of serving our country in this great- 
est of all emergencies. 

With the Army, the Navy and the 
U.S. Marine Corps all calling for 
Curtiss Products, there may be times 
when your dealer won't have a com- 
plete assortment of Curtiss Candy 
Bars. But such shortages are only 
temporary. 

If you don’t find Baby Ruth or 
Butterfinger on the candy counter 
one day —look again the next. We 
are filling domestic orders as rapidly 
as our production facilities permit. 
Every American will agree with us 
that Uncle Sam comes frst! 


Here is the Baby Ruth your dealer 
didn't have yesterday. Occasionally 
some dealers may temporarily he out 
of Baby Ruth or Butterfinger. If you 
don't find them on the counter one day 
... look again the next. We're doing 
our best to fill domestic orders... but 
with us, as with every patriotic A meri- 
can, the boys in service have first call. 
4 * * 

BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Producers of Fine Foods 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





